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HOME FURNISHING—AN ADVENTURE IN TEACHING 
GRACE G. DENNY 


high standards of taste scaled 
mJ to meet the incomes of the bulk 
of our population? All home economics 
teachers have a share in this task, whether 
the subject be food, housing, clothing, or 
even family relationships. The “average” 
family does not exist. The ideal division 
of income is a myth. Statisticians tell us 
that more than half of American families 
have an annual income below $1,500. 
Obviously, the home furnishing teacher 
should not assume that the majority are in 
the $5,000 class. 

The home economics teacher cannot 
have too much art training nor too high 
standards of taste. Yet if she is an expert 
in interior design, she will find that her 
training has been toward the exclusive, the 
original, the expensive. If she is to present 
the usual commercial standard of furnish- 
ing, there is little justification for her teach- 
ing, because skilled advertisers are already 
telling the world of women what they should 
buy. According to their printed words 
and pictures, no young bride should face 
the altar without the assurance that she 
will have a complete set of sterling silver, 
to say nothing of Lenox or Minton china, 
the finest glass with just the correct pattern, 
and linens and lace for the table. 

The home economics teacher can act as a 
liaison between the professional decorator 


and the commercial standard of furnishing. 
Unless she is able to adapt that standard 
to actual needs, future homemakers will 
be as perplexed as are many of the present 
generation about what is essential. If we 
as a group of teachers can develop backbone 
and independence in our students, they will 
learn how to be happy though not wealthy. 

The couple which starts with a com- 
pletely furnished house presented by their 
parents has no better chance of being con- 
tented than the girl and the low-salaried 
husband, who begin by using makeshifts 
for furniture, planning to pay as they go, 
and arranging for the “rainy day.” They 
have all the fun of accumulating, and it 
will be a game to build up gradually, a room 
atatime. It is a delight to meet a woman 
of taste and rare common sense like the 
faculty wife who replied after someone 
admired her dining room, “Yes, it took 
ten years to furnish this room.” The 
couple had started with an unpretentious 
house without a dining room. After a 
year or two, they chose a beautiful oak 
reproduction, a table for a lifetime. It was 
perhaps five years before appropriate chairs 
were added. In the new house with a 
beautifully planned dining room, everything 
is distinctive and genuine. It represents 
thought and savings. 

There is probably no course in the cur- 
riculum in which the teacher has a greater 
opportunity to know and influence her 
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students. Girls who dress well and have 
good food standards often live in houses 
which violate all principles of art. It is a 
delicate situation when the family spends 
lavishly, the mother feels perfectly satis- 
fied with the house, and the daughter 
learns in class why its interior lacks order 
and beauty. 

One college course that appeals to large 
numbers of students outside the School 
of Home Economics, as well as to those 
majoring in the subject, has two objectives. 
The first is to acquaint the classes with the 
best expression in furniture, rugs, pictures, 
ceramics, and other household equipment, 
both historic and modern. This is accom- 
plished through a study of the finest speci- 
mens by way of museum trips, moving 
pictures, borrowed objects, and books and 
pictures. When a college girl discovers 
that her grandmother’s Crown Derby is a 
rare possession and that her aunt owns a 
genuine tapestry she had never even no- 
ticed, she begins to appreciate her home. 
For those who do not own objects of art, 
there is the antique shop, the library, the 
friend’s home, and perhaps future travel to 
art centers. A girl interested in all these is 
laying up for herself a world of beauty 
which no depression nor family catastrophe 
can take from her. She is learning to enjoy 
art and not feel that she must possess 
everything she admires. 

The second objective is to give experience 
in solving problems in actual situations. 
This is done by means of a detailed study 
of an actual room—no dream house this. 
Is it not true that most people live in 
houses they wish were different? So, each 
student chooses a room which she knows 
well and which needs partial or complete 
furnishing. It may be a living room, dining 
room, bedroom, the family camp, even a 
mere shack. Usually there are some arti- 
cles on hand which must be utilized, and 
she lists these. She takes as the probable 
amount to spend what she or her family will 
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be likely to put into improvements, not 
what she thinks would be ideal. Sometimes 
a partition is to be taken out, a window put 
in, walls and trim refinished. If so, an 
estimate must be obtained. In such an 
assignment, a minimum of $50 might be 
allowed for expenditures and the maximum 
left flexible. Much improvement can be 
made in a room by elimination, rearrange- 
ment, and small expenditure plus some 
work, such as making curtains. Now the 
floor plan is drawn to scale, with rugs and 
furniture indicated by outlines, and line 
drawings are made of the four side eleva- 
tions, showing fireplace, radiators, furni- 
ture, pictures, and wall hangings. Next 
comes criticism of the arrangement. Much 
can be accomplished here. Many students 
have not grasped the fundamental idea of 
grouping furniture for conversational or 
other functional centers, of placing rugs 
and furniture parallel to structural lines 
of the room, and, above all, bringing the 
pictures down so that they are related to 
each other and to objects beneath them 
and are happily placed within a wall space. 
It is not easy to teach the value of some 
blank walls or silent spaces in the room. 

As soon as the student sees her room 
reduced to impersonal rectangles, she can 
be a better judge of its design. Her senti- 
ment for things familiar or pleasure in 
certain colors may easily prevent her 
analyzing the entire room at once. Some 
students are quick at diagnosing an interior 
and seeing what is needed to bring unity 
and interest into the room. Others need 
much guiding. 

Now comes the most difficult part of this 
study—spending money for new furnish- 
ings. This is where the student-teacher 
conference is useful. The teacher knows 
the market. She can suggest a saving on 
trivial objects in order to buy a lasting and 
fine piece of furniture, rug, or lamp that 
will give greater satisfaction. Or perhaps 
she can show how to use makeshifts. 
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Secondhand or homemade objects may be 
sensible and may actually hasten the 
marriage of a couple who have supposed 
that the usual furnished flat idea was the 
only possibility. 

The teacher is obviously striving to 
develop original thinking, sensitivity to 
beauty, and a common-sense attitude 
toward the budget. This is a great deal to 
expect of young girls, often with no experi- 
ence in spending and accustomed to low 
standards of artistic expression in their 
homes, to say nothing of pinched financial 
situations. However, good results in this 
kind of teaching do not depend on 
affluence. The old saying “Art was not 
born in a palace; she fell sick there,” is a 
true one. 

The progress made by students is not 
always apparent by the end of the course. 
The test comes later when the student uses 
in her own home all the knowledge she has 
gained and creates something lovely and 
at the same time in keeping with her 
family’s or her husband’s income. 

The matter of furnishing a house is much 
more complex than would appear from 
reading a book on the subject. Most of 
the books do not help with the budget, 
which is always an individual matter. 
Even the income-tax statement does not 
tell how the unexpected hospital bill had 
to take the place of a new living-room rug. 
And prosaic items like a new furnace, a 
lawn mower, or a garden walk may be 
more necessary than new upholstery. 

The upkeep and cost of cleaning furnish- 
ings should be taken into account. Cur- 
tains made to be dry-cleaned are installed 
in many homes where there is no fund for 
dry cleaning. Sparklingly clean windows 
with one set of simple curtains that can be 
tubbed excite more admiration from friends 
than the traditional two sets of curtains 
if these or the windows are dingy and dusty. 

Sometimes elderly folk, children, and 
pets must be considered. This should 
make a difference in the kind of rugs and 
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upholstery and the number of small and 
often useless articles which require extra 
dusting and care. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that not all furnishing is 
for family life. The vast army of wage- 
earning single women also must be con- 
sidered. They do not all have “orchids 
on their budgets,” but they must make a 
home out of one room, an apartment, or a 
house. 

The ideal arrangement would be a house 
designed to meet the needs of the occu- 
pants, which is seldom possible. But at 
least the furnishings can be chosen with the 
family in mind. So many standardized 
interiors are presented in department 
stores and magazines that families are 
likely to feel that they must conform to 
such stereotyped interiors. An entirely 
new set of furnishings is often not so pleas- 
ing as new objects combined with some that 
are old or familiar. 

If a house were furnished with the 
younger generation in mind and the tastes 
of masculine occupants, many delicate and 
would-be-elegant interiors would disappear. 
Washable slip covers on the furniture, rugs 
that do not show footprints and are large 
enough to stay put, a minimum of knick- 
knacks, and adequate but beautiful light- 
ing, combined with cleanliness and order, 
would make a room such as William Morris 
required. It was he who said, “Have 
nothing in the room which will interfere 
with thought, work, or rest.” In the mat- 
ter of pictures, it has been said that more 
have been produced for feminine than for 
masculine tastes. At any rate, the mother- 
and-child type of picture is the one most 
sold. The following list suggests a few 
well-known pictures of which good repro- 
ductions are easily found and which will 
appeal to the boys and men of the family: 


“Don Garcia” 

Andrea della Robbia. . . . “Head of a Boy” (print of 
terra cotta bas-relief) 

“The Card Players” 
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ee “St. George” (print of 
statue) 

Albrecht Diirer......... “The Cavalier” 

Benozzo Gozzoli........ Detail from “The Ado- 
ration of the Magi” 

(Lorenzo de Medici on 

Horse) 

“Portrait” 

Winslow Homer........ “Driftwood” 

Rockwell Kent......... “The Diver” 

Simone Martini......... “General Guidoviecio 
Fogliani” 

“The Tailor” 

ere Portrait of himself 

“Man with a Glove” 

“Portrait of a Young 
Man” 

“Prince Ferdinand” 

“Portrait of Phillip IV of 

Spain” 

“Thomas Carlyle” 

Grant Wood............ “American Gothic” 


A valuable feature of this home furnish- 
ing course is the display arranged each 
term of small objects borrowed from shops 
to show beauty at low cost. Baskets, 
trays, hand-woven runners, dresser covers 
in good design, bits of brass, copper, or 
pewter, and pottery ranging from 25 cents 
to $3, are placed in corridor cases for a 
week to show what can be found in the local 
market. The students help to arrange 
these objects so that the groups will illus- 
trate principles of design. 

Frequent demonstrations of flower, fruit, 
or vegetable arrangements or a still-life 
grouping on a table in the classroom give 
the idea that a mantel, bookcase, or table 
may become a center of interest. It is 
usually possible to have something growing 
in a room, perhaps greens, ivy, wandering 
jew, garden flowers, or a potted plant. 
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Every effort is made to show how an 
atmosphere of hospitality can be created. 
This is emphasized by trips to the home 
management house, where different side- 
board and table groupings are criticized. 
Visits are made to apartments and houses 
furnished in good taste. An ideal of pride 
in one’s home can always be upheld, even 
though the place be old and shabby. If 
the windows, whether with or without 
curtains, are shining, if there is a lovely 
grouping on a table or a mantel shelf, or 
some treasured heirloom beautifully kept, 
the entire family can respect the house and 
can make a truly charming home where 
friends love to gather. An expensive house 
may cause envy; a thrifty one need never. 
Margaret Reid, in her recent book The 
Consumer and the Market, says 


Choice-making must be taught by an apprecia- 
tion of values and not by dogmatic rules. One 
danger to be guarded against is the acceptance of a 
superficial pattern of the scale of living of high 
income families involving a search for less expensive 
imitations on the part of other families. Educa- 
tion in basic choice-making is needed in order to 
offset the effects of modern advertising. 


The late Dr. Henry Suzzallo once made a 
statement which seems to have been ut- 
tered for home economics teachers of home 
furnishing courses: 


In art appreciation we must provide a wide 
exposure and opportunity for the expression of 
personal preference. You cannot tell the other 
fellow what is beautiful and make him sensitive to 
it. The best that you can do is to expose him to 
it. This kind of art exposure has been vastly 
greater in the older civilization. We must do it 


consciously and we must develop a technique to 
improve our work. 


TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY NUTRITION WORK' 
RUTH L. WHITE 


desirability of supervised 
MS practice in the training of the 
SO home economist for the health 
J or welfare agency has received 
general recognition. Its value has been 
emphasized in the reports of the White 
House Conference (1) and the League of 
Nations (2). More recently it has formed 
the basis of recommendations by a joint 
committee appointed by the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
American Dietetic Association to study 
minimum qualifications for workers in these 
two fields (3). 

Simmons College was one of the first 
training schools to appreciate this need 
and to undertake provision for it in the 
course here described. In 1918, Miss 
Lucy Gillett came from the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor to establish in Boston the Die- 
tetic Bureau, which offered nutrition serv- 
ices to the social agencies of the commu- 
nity. Through the foresight of Dr. Alice 
Blood, Miss Gillett was persuaded to ini- 
tiate a course in Social Service Dietetics for 
seniors in the School of Home Economics—a 
course which only a courageous handful 
dared to elect, for adventures in settlement 
house classes faded to insignificance before 
the possible perils of home visiting. In the 
class hour, subject matter and methods of 
nutrition teaching for families of limited 
means were discussed. One half day each 
week was spent in the field, either in visiting 
families referred to the Dietetic Bureau or 
in working at the newly organized Food 

1 Presented before the department of social wel- 
fare and public health, American Home Economics 
Association, Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 


Clinic of the Boston Dispensary. Miss 
Gillett stayed only two years in Boston, 
but her skillful teaching and the growing 
community interest in nutrition firmly 
established the course in the Simmons 
curriculum. 

Its present title is Community Nutrition. 
Its twofold aim is to provide vocational 
guidance and to socialize the student’s 
knowledge of nutrition principles. The 
College believes that no undergraduate 
course can prepare adequately for this 
relatively young profession, in which re- 
sponsibilities and activities are so diversi- 
fied. Further study or a period of appren- 
ticeship is undeniably required. Never- 
theless, a field-work course designed to give 
students a firsthand knowledge of commu- 
nity problems has much to offer the home 
economics senior with a major in nutrition. 
An assignment to work with a public health 
nursing organization frequently awakens 
the desire to do community work, and 
experience in a children’s clinic often 
leads to a postgraduate year in a nursery 
training school. On the other hand, antip- 
athies are sometimes discovered just in 
time. In the past ten years, two students 
who had expected to find their major 
interest in this work have dropped the 
course—one because she “just could not 
bear to climb dirty stairs” and the other 
because she “would rather die” than ask a 
woman what her husband earned and how 
much of his pay was spent for food. 

Community Nutrition helps the student 
to apply her nutrition knowledge to com- 
plex human situations and to place this 
science in its proper relationship to the 
whole human pattern. “The nutritionist 
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cannot close her eyes to everything but the 
need of an adequate diet, but must take 
into account the psychological and socio- 
logical factors if she is to be of any help to 
the social worker,”’ one senior wrote after a 
short period of field work. Surely many a 
mature worker needs to keep this point in 
focus! 

The time allotted to the course is one 
class hour a week throughout the year and a 
total of 24 half days of field work. Its 
prerequisite is the usual scientific back- 
ground for serious nutrition courses. Stu- 
dents are advised to elect concurrently a 
course on the presentation of food topics 
to the public through talks and demonstra- 
tions. They are required to take a nutrition 
seminar and a course called Social Resources 
of the Community, which includes round- 
table discussions of case-work principles 
and methods and which is taught by a for- 
mer teacher of home economics with 
subsequent training and experience in social 
work. 

To conform to the number of appropriate 
field assignments available, enrollment is 
limited to twelve. In some years, this is 
adequate to meet the demand; in others, a 
screening process must be employed, based 
on accomplishment in relevant courses. 
This procedure may sometimes exclude a 
student with exceptionally desirable per- 
sonal qualifications, but no more satis- 
factory method has been found. Students 
who expect to become hospital dietitians 
are encouraged to elect the course because 
it adds a background of community under- 
standing to their preparation. 

In the seminar and in the food-clinic field 
work, emphasis is placed on diet in disease; 
but the class hours are concerned chiefly 
with the application of the principles of 
normal nutrition. The following subjects 
are among those discussed: technique of the 
nutrition conference; nutrition service for 
the prenatal, preschool, school, and ado- 


lescent periods; nutrition teaching for the 
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family; family budget planning; administra- 
tion of food relief; racial dietaries; criteria 
for the evaluation of printed material; 
the nutritionist in her own agency and 
in her community. 

Assignments are realistic, such as prepa- 
ration of nutrition talks for a mothers’ 
club and a class of students in a nursery 
training school, recommendations as to the 
most satisfactory methods of judging the 
nutritional state of children in a well- 
child conference, planning a family budget 
(with a flesh-and-blood social worker wait- 
ing for the answer), writing a leaflet for use 
in field practice. 

For her final paper, each student selects 
some appropriate phase of the work which 
she hopes to follow after graduation. 
With preliminary guidance from the in- 
structor, she assembles her bibliography 
and utilizes community resources for obser- 
vation and consultation. Among the topics 
chosen this year were the school cafeteria 
as a means of promoting good nutrition, 
nutrition teaching in the junior high school, 
diabetic outpatients in four Boston hos- 
pitals, qualifications of the food clinic 
dietitian, nutrition instruction for medical 
and dental students, and group teaching 
by the community nutritionist. 

Frequently the class is asked to go to a 
meeting of one of the professional organiza- 
tions. The student attending a dental 
society meeting where Dr. Henry Sherman 
holds a nutrition forum or a home econom- 
ics association meeting at which Dr. Hazel 
Munsell is the speaker or a conference of 
health educators with Dr. Martha Eliot, 
begins to feel herself part of an actively 
working and thinking professional group. 

Interests aroused through the course 
often lead to related extracurricular activi- 
ties. This past year one student ably 
represented the Students’ Union at a State 
House hearing on the provision of school 
lunches for underprivileged children. An- 
other competed successfully with a musician 
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and a monologuist in her weekly talks for a 
W.P.A. recreation project. 

It is largely through its field work, how- 
ever, that the aims of Community Nutri- 
tion are realized. The experiences of the 
weekly half day in the clinic or in the 
district give fresh significance to the 
subject matter of previous college courses 
and add life and reality to the classroom 
discussions. The course is possible only 
through the generous co-operation of the 
agencies and the vision and support of the 
home economists who have been willing to 
add the responsibilities of student training 
to schedules already too full. Special 
recognition is due Miss Frances Stern of the 
Boston Dispensary and Miss Blanche 
Dimond of the Community Health Associa- 
tion for their contribution over a period of 
many years. The grateful gesture of the 
College in the payment of a small honorar- 
ium ($1 for each half day of field work) 
to each agency is in no degree commensu- 
rate with its deep appreciation. 

During the lifetime of the course, various 
field-work facilities have been used. The 
Boston Dispensary Food Clinic has re- 
mained through the years one of the most 
valuable training centers. Other assign- 
ments have reflected changes in the char- 
acter of nutrition service in the community 
itself. During the 1920’s part of the work 
was with the Baby Hygiene Association, 
whose nutritionists were concerned chiefly 
with the preschool child and partly with 
hospitals and settlement houses which, in 
the manner of the times, organized nutri- 
tion classes for underweight children. 
Students taught these classes under the 
supervision of the course instructor. Fora 
time the home economics department of a 
family agency, unfortunately no longer in 
existence, provided valuable training. For 
the last few years, field work has been 
confined to five training centers which meet 
the following conditions: 
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1. The nutrition program is well established and 
recognized. (Attempts to have students assist in a 
service which is in the making have not been suc- 
cessful.) 

2. Adequate provision for student training is 
made in the service, with a degree of variety in 
experience, practice, and supervision compatible 
with student growth. (Observation alone is not 
enough. Although the agency’s primary obliga- 
tion must always be to its patient or client, pro- 
grams of these agencies provide some problems 
which the student can with guidance legitimately 
manage.) 

3. The student is directly responsible to the field 
supervisor, who is a full-time worker in the field of 
public health. 

4. The agency is easily accessible for the student. 
(With only one half day a week for the assignment, 
transportation time must be reduced to a minimum. 
For this reason, it has been impractical to use for 
the seniors some of the resources which have this 
past year been indispensable for graduate studénts 
with three days of field work each week.) 


Each student has 12 half days in each of 
two agencies. Preference for the second- 
term assignment may be expressed at the 
end of the first term. 

At present no case-work organization in 
Boston has a home economics department. 
Student training is, therefore, in our com- 
munity provided exclusively by health 
agencies: the nutrition service of the 
Community Health Association; the food 
clinics of the Boston Dispensary, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and the Beth 
Israel Hospital; and the nutrition depart- 
ment of the Forsyth Denta) Infirmary for 
Children. 

On the staff of the Community Health 
Association are 140 nurses and 10 nutrition 
workers. Here the student sees a program 
of educational and consultant service for 
public health nurses and agencies in the 
district and of group and individual teach- 
ing for patients. A conference with a 
station supervisor and a morning of home 
visiting with a nurse introduce her to the 
organization. After a period of observa- 
tion with the nutrition worker, she is 
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assigned two or three carefully selected 
families whose homes she visits weekly 
throughout the term. Whether the pri- 
mary problem is the nutritional care of the 
pregnant patient or food refusal on the part 
of a child or budget planning so that long 
overdue bills may be slowly paid, the 
teaching must be done on the family basis 
and in the environment of the family itself. 
All the senior’s skill is needed when in a 
meagerly equipped kitchen she tries to help 
a foreign mother stretch every food dollar 
and cent. She observes carefully integrated 
group teaching in low-cost food classes and 
mothers’ clubs for pregnant patients. She 
sees how the advice and assistance of the 
nutrition specialist increase the effective- 
ness of the nurse’s daily service in many 
homes. 

In the three food clinics the student 
observes and practices the interpretation 
of the physician’s food prescription to the 
ambulatory patient. She realizes that 
medical diagnosis, laboratory findings, and 
social service are all closely interwoven 
with food clinic care. She learns to utilize 
for the patient with diabetes, gall-bladder 
disturbance, peptic ulcer, or allergy not 
only the science on which the construction 
of a therapeutic diet depends but also the 
art—that “adaptation of the diet to a great 
variety of factors in family and commun- 
ity life’ (4)—without which treatment is 
valueless. She finds that to be accepted 
and followed the prescribed diet must con- 
form with religious beliefs and must adapt, 
not destroy, long-cherished racial customs. 
She sees how with visual aids and individ- 
ualized teaching even the patient who 
cannot read can be taught intelligent 
dietary management. She senses the wide- 
spread influence of the food clinic in its 
education of patients and their families 
and its training of health workers. 

At the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
Children, interest is centered on patients 
from two to thirteen years of age who come 
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with their mothers for medical examina- 
tions and nutrition conferences. The nor- 
mal diet as it relates to general and dental 
health is taught. As the student follows 
the child through the various examinations 
she correlates his oral state with the family 
history and background, the physician’s 
appraisal, and the nutritionist’s findings. 
She discovers that a diet which fails to 
comply in any respect with accepted 
dietary standards is often associated with 
rampant caries; that hypertrophied gin- 
givae which bleed easily upon touch can 
become pink and firm after a brief period 
of intensive teaching; that nutrition super- 
vision is an integral part of orthodontic 
treatment. She becomes as concerned with 
late radio programs, overanxious and un- 
stable parents, lack of safe play space, and 
school demands as with daily food habits. 
She gains confidence in her approach to 
children of all ages and through successive 
return visits evaluates her work with these 
patients and their mothers. During her 
term she observes the various educational 
means through which the dental interns 
and visiting dentists become nutrition- 
minded. 

Each agency plans its field practice inde- 
pendently, for each has an individual con- 
tribution to make. The class instructor 
keeps in touch with the work through the 
students’ brief weekly written reports and 
through frequent conferences with both 
students and field supervisors. While the 
supervisor submits a formal report at the 
end of the term, each student understands 
that she is responsible for arranging her 
own field conference for firsthand criticism 
and evaluation of her progress. 

Between the first and second field-work 
assignments, an interval of four weeks is 
utilized for class trips which vary somewhat 
from year to year. Last January a visit 
was made to the laboratory of Dr. Harold 
Jeghers, where the degree and prevalence 
of vitamin A deficiency in adults is under 
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study. Perhaps the most significant result 
of this trip was the realization that the 
dietary habits of individuals who are 
expected to be nutrition conscious—in this 
case, medical students—may be extremely 
poor. Also during this period class mem- 
bers whose two field assignments were in 
other agencies visited one of the low-cost 
cooking classes of the Community Health 
Association, where marketing, food prepa- 
ration, meal planning, and the simplest 
fundamentals of nutrition are so effectively 
taught in a series of eight lessons that 
homemakers are eager for more. 

One afternoon in this interval is always 
spent at the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, with which the students 
are already familiar through their reading 
and their use of its publications. The 
nutrition consultant explains the place of 
nutrition in the Department program and 
describes the diversity of work conducted 
by its ten nutritionists in various sections 
of the state. Posters and exhibits which 
have proved useful in educating professional 
and lay groups are shown. ‘Thus the stu- 
dents gain some conception of a state-wide 
service of consultation, demonstration, and 
teaching. 

In contrast, they visit the Center of 
Research in Child Health and Development 
of the Harvard School of Public Health. 
Here the nutritionist describes the methods 
used in the accumulation and appraisal of 
dietary histories of children who have now 
been studied for approximately seven 
years. This visit illustrates the function 
of the nutritionist in a comprehensive 
research project involving many phases of 
child growth. 

On the strength of long experience, three 
general recommendations for a course of 
this nature may be made: 


1. The instructor should have an intimate 
knowledge of community nutrition resources. If 
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she is not actively engaged in public health or social 
welfare work, her previous field experience should 
have been extensive and her present interest and 
affiliation constant. 

2. The number of students admitted to the 
course should be determined by field-work facilities. 
It is unfair both to the agency and to the student 
to request training for more students than can be 
readily assimilated. Worth-while practice for a 
few students is more desirable than mediocre 
experience for many. 

3. Training centers should be judiciously selected 
according to criteria suggested earlier in this 
paper—stability of the program, accessibility, 
opportunities for student participation, and quality 
of supervision. 


A course such as the one described pro- 
vides realistic introductory preparation 
for the worker in the public health or social 
welfare field. It broadens and enriches 
the background of the hospital dietitian, 
the teacher, and the school-lunch director, 
thereby fostering intelligent and sympa- 
thetic relationships within our own profes- 
sional group. Above all, it is one more 
outgrowth of the conviction that in all 
learning the best teacher is the confronted 
problem. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH! 


MARY G. McCORMICK 


INTRODUCING lunches in- 
to schools the original purpose 
yf was to provide nourishing food 

xe~§ for needy children. The move- 
ment began in Germany in 1790 and soon 
spread to France and to England and much 
later to the United States. Today we find 
a widespread development of the school 
lunch throughout our country, organized 
not only to feed undernourished children 
but to provide a satisfactory lunch for all 
pupils who cannot go home for their noon 
meal. The school lunch thus becomes a 
health-protection measure. One notes a 
growing realization, however, especially 
among progressive educators, that the 
school lunch provides one of the richest 
health-teaching situations in the school. 

The educational possibilities of the school 
lunch in any community are just as broad 
or just as narrow as the educational philoso- 
phy of its school administrators and its 
faculty. Probably most educators may be 
divided into two groups: those who think 
of health as a way of living and those who 
think of health as a subject. If we are 
working in the school operated on the princi- 
ple that health is a way of living, we can 
capitalize all the potentialities of the 
school lunch; if we are in a school where 
health is considered merely a subject, many 
of the educational features of the cafeteria 
will be unused. 

Children learn health habits as they learn 
other habits, by having an opportunity to 
practice the habits with satisfaction. Chil- 

1 Presented before the Conference of Food Ser- 
vice Directors, Rochester, New York, November 
4 and 5, 1938. 


dren learn to do by doing. School and 
home life should provide an environment 
and experiences which will promote the 
greatest growth in the child—physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially. The 
experiences of the children really constitute 
the curriculum. The acquisition of health 
knowledge will be a part of these experi- 
ences, especially in the case of older pupils. 
The question we are considering is “How 
may we apply these principles of learning 
to the educational use of the school lunch- 
room?” 

A unit about the lunchroom should be in- 
troduced into the first year of the junior high 
school, so that the pupils may early become 
orientated to that phase of their new life. 

The organization of such a unit requires 
wide faculty co-operation and careful 
planning: a statement of administrative 
and educational objectives; an outline of 
information for the pupils, to be taught in a 
home-room period or in the classroom by 
those teachers with whose subjects it can 
best be correlated; the use of pupil activi- 
ties; and a statement of expected outcomes. 
The administrative objectives to be formu- 
lated by the principal and cafeteria director 
and explained to the faculty might include: 


To operate under the control of the superintend- 
ent of schools a cafeteria that is financially self- 
sustaining but not profit-making. 

To place the management of the cafeteria under 
the direction of a qualified woman, a graduate of a 
four-year home economics college course including 
preparation in lunchroom management and in 
education. 

To make the cafeteria an attractive place in 
which to eat. 

To have one or more staff members present 
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during the lunch period to give guidance to pupils, 
study cafeteria problems, and recommend needed 
changes. 

To provide chairs and tables that promote good 
posture. 

To maintain the highest standards of sanitation 
in the cafeteria, kitchen, and all accessory rooms. 

To provide adequate hand-washing facilities 
and allow time for pupils to wash their hands before 
lunch. 

To allow thirty minutes for lunch after the pupils 
have washed their hands and reached the lunch- 
room. 

To stagger the lunch periods if necessary in order 
to prevent crowded conditions. 

To serve the younger pupils first, especially in 
schools housing the elementary as well as the high 
school grades. 

To post menus and prices conspicuously. 

To provide food adapted to the needs of ado- 
lescents, emphasizing the use of: milk as a beverage 
and in milk dishes; eggs; vegetables, especially 
green leaves and yellow vegetables; fruits; dark 
breads; cheese; meats (including liver); and fish. 

To consider the social-economic background of 
the pupils in planning the menu. 

To provide as much variety in food as is possible 
with available funds, workers, and equipment. 

To serve foods attractively, recognizing the 
beneficial effects on appetite and digestion of the 
psychological appeals of color, flavor, and texture. 

To prepare and serve food so as to preserve its 
natural color and flavor; to use spices sparingly. 

To prepare and serve food so as to retain its 
content of minerals and vitamins as far as possible. 

To make pupils who bring their lunch from home 
feel welcome in the cafeteria and provide trays. 

To provide funds for lunches for underprivileged 
pupils and give these pupils opportunities to 
exchange service for their lunch money. 

To plan a minimal profit on milk, vegetables, 
and fruit and a greater one on meat and desserts. 

To give the most important foods (milk, milk 
drinks, vegetables, fruits) the selling advantage of 
the first places on the counter. 

To make the plate lunch as valuable as possible 
by including milk in some form always and dark 
bread and raw vegetables often; to make the plate 
lunch also a vehicle for introducing new foods and 
for including with the more popular foods those 
which are less popular but nutritious. 

To provide adequate and sanitary facilities for 
water-drinking in the cafeteria: a water cooler 
placed so that pupils may conveniently take a glass 
of water on their way to the tables; a sufficient 
supply of water and of drinking glasses. 
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To prohibit the sale of candy or, if the sale of 
candy seems necessary because of outside competi- 
tion, limit its use by: selling substitutes such as 
popcorn, popcorn balls, salted nuts, raisins, and 
stuffed dates; selling candy only to pupils who 
have bought a satisfactory lunch; selling candy 
only in penny portions. 


The administrative objectives in the 
smaller schools, such as central rural 
schools, whose size does not justify the 
employment of a cafeteria director will be: 


To organize a homemaking department and to 
give the homemaking teacher entire charge of menu 
planning, marketing, and the operation of the 
lunchroom. 

To employ, when financially possible, one or more 
paid helpers to work under the direction of the 
homemaking teacher to do the routine labor; and 
when the employment of paid workers is financially 
impossible, to hire pupils and to pay them in money 
or lunch. 

To serve a simple lunch to supplement the box 
lunch brought from home. 

To make it possible for pupils to obtain the school 
lunch through the exchange of raw foods, service, or 
money. 


In formulating the educational objec- 
tives, the principal, the cafeteria director, 
and the faculty should all participate. Asa 
result of their combined thought, educa- 
tional objectives like the following may be 
evolved and adopted: 


To send the menus to the classrooms at intervals 
for use in classroom discussion of food selection in 
the cafeteria. 

To help pupils apply all previous learnings 
about food values to the problem now at hand— 
that of selecting their lunches in accordance with 
their nutritive requirements and economic re- 
sources; to help the pupils gain such additional 
information as will be useful. 

To use in classroom situations the leadership 
available in the girls (and possibly the boys) who 
have studied home economics and in the girls and 
boys who have studied camp cookery in scout and 
similar organizations. 

To guide the pupils in formulating and practicing 
standards of good social behavior. 


Before they enter the cafeteria on their 
first day in the junior high school all pupils 
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should be guided in the procedures to be 
followed: preparing for lunch by washing 
hands and making themselves generally 
presentable; line formation for entering the 
cafeteria; reading the menu; sanitary 
methods of taking napkin, silver, and foods; 
sanitary methods of filling and using water 
glasses; the use of the voice; disposing of 
trays, dishes, and refuse after lunch. 

Guidance in food selection in accordance 
with nutritive needs and economic re- 
sources of the pupils will require time as 
well as wide faculty co-operation. The 
unit on the cafeteria should include a study 
of essentials of a good lunch (a cup of milk 
as a beverage or in cooked form; a vege- 
table or a fruit or both; sandwiches or a 
cheese, egg, meat, or fish dish, or baked 
beans or some other protein-rich dish; one 
of these foods hot); the many different ways 
in which milk, vegetables, and fruit may be 
served; methods of preparing sandwiches 
and of packing a box lunch—this last 
especially important in rural schools. 

The unit, of course, will be based on 
pupil needs, interests, and abilities. Pupil 
activities will be planned to provide the 
best learning situation. Such activities 
might be: 


Arranging and displaying suitable lunches in the 
cafeteria as suggestions. 

Calculating the per capita consumption and 
trend in the use of milk, vegetables, fruit, dark 
breads in the cafeteria. 

Making graphs indicating these trends. 

Conferring with the cafeteria director regarding 
the reduction of noise and other cafeteria problems. 

Conferring with the art teacher about a harmo- 
nious color scheme in the cafeteria; in window 
draperies (if desired), table accessories, wall decora- 
tions, designs for flowerpots. 

Checking and tagging trays at intervals; suggest- 
ing changes or additions if necessary. 

Making a tour of the kitchen and accessory 
rooms; inspecting equipment and observing meth- 
ods of caring for food; discussing with the director 
her standards of sanitation and her policies in food 
selection, preparation, and service. 
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Formulating standards of table etiquette suitable 
to the school cafeteria. 

Preparing articles on the cafeteria for the school 
paper, local newspapers, and local broadcasting 
station. 

Serving as guides to visiting parents. 

Bringing recipes from home to the cafeteria 


director. 
Bringing recipes from the cafeteria director to 


the home. 


Thus, the cafeteria presents one of the 
best learning situations in school life. It 
provides opportunity for making choices; 
for learning to do by doing; for co-operating 
with others, both faculty and pupils. If 
activity leading to further activity is the 
aim of education, then we may expect that 
this unit on the cafeteria will lead to a 
detailed study of the nutritive require- 
ments, nutritive values, and food economics. 

It is obvious that the co-operation of the 
entire faculty and the pupils is needed. 
Since high school teachers are specialists 
in their own field but generally not in health 
and since so many parts of the curriculum— 
for example, general science, biology, social 
studies, home economics, and physical 
education—have inherent health values 
(including nutrition), it is advisable to have 
a health co-ordinator on the faculty who 
will work with all members in capitalizing 
the health values throughout the curricu- 
lum. This health co-ordinator should un- 
derstand nutrition as well as the other 
phases of the health-teaching program. 

In order that the cafeteria director may 
assume her rightful place in this educational 
program, she should be familiar with 
modern educational philosophy as well as 
with dietetics and cafeteria management. 
In fact, under her careful guidance, this 
unit on the educational use of the school 
cafeteria may be the leaven which will 
permeate the thinking of the entire faculty 
and lead to a realization of the rich health- 
teaching possibilities in all the experiences 
of the pupil’s day. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK IN 
PUERTO RICO’ 


MARIA TERESA ORCASITAS 


YN E of the most significant devel- 
/ W opments in the progress of 
\ fi home economics in Puerto Rico 

<4 has been the establishment of 


home demonstration work. It was the last 
phase of home economics work to be estab- 
lished on the island, and in it the govern- 
ment has unquestionably recognized an 
obligation to the homes of its citizens. 

The service was organized on July 1, 1934, 
by a co-operative agreement between the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Insular 
Government, and the University of Puerto 
Rico. Miss Mary E. Keown, long state 
home demonstration agent in Florida, was 
made assistant director of extension work 
and placed in charge of the home demon- 
stration program whose main office is 
located at the University of Puerto Rico. 
Miss Keown stayed on the island until 
December 1935, when a new assistant direc- 
tor, Miss Maria Teresa Orcasitas, was 
appointed to take her place and an assist- 
ant was appointed to help in the supervision 
of the work. 

There are now 16 regular home demon- 
stration agents in the insular service. All 
have received specialized training in home 
economics, have had actual experience in 
homemaking, and possess a knowledge of 
rural life. Through their efforts the prac- 
tical information needed by the various 
members of the farm family is made avail- 
able to them in their own homes at the time 
they need it. The home demonstration 
agents have definite hours of office work 
so that they may be found for consultation 


1 Read at the meeting of the Puerto Rico Home 
Economics Association, December 27, 1938. 


by any person wishing assistance; but the 
greater portion of their time is spent work- 
ing with the rural people in their homes and 
communities. 

The home demonstration agents are 
charged with the responsibility of working 
with farm people to help them to utilize 
to the best advantage the resources of the 
farm home and the rural community. As 
representatives of the extension service, it 
is their duty to take the most up-to-date 
and reliable information on agriculture and 
home economics directly to the rural people 
who desire such help and to interpret this 
information in such a practical way that it 
can be made use of immediately by the 
farm women and their families. 

In addition to the teaching done by the 
agents in the field, the home demonstration 
office has already reached many homes 
through its printed and mimeographed 
material; some 16,500 printed and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins have been distributed 
free to persons who have asked for them. 

The first six months of work was a period 
of exploration and orientation and of mak- 
ing farm people acquainted with it. During 
the first year, home demonstration work 
was conducted largely with individual girls 
and women in their homes. Before the end 
of the year, the girls showed their desire to 
work together in small groups or clubs; but 
it was not until October 1935 that they were 
organized into 4-H clubs. In Puerto Rico 
we have at present 87 girls’ clubs, with an 
enrollment of 1,469 members, an increase of 
about one fifth over the 1937 enrollment. 
The outstanding characteristic of 4-H club 
work on the island is that each member 
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carries out a substantial piece of work 
designed to show some better practice in 
the farm or in the home. A 4-H club girl 
is required to conduct during the year 
some productive agricultural demonstra- 
tion, which may be making a vegetable 
garden or raising poultry, pigs, or rabbits. 
These products are raised for home con- 
sumption, since improving the food supply 
for the family is of utmost importance in 
our rural homes. Besides this productive 
demonstration, each club member is re- 
quired to carry on two homemaking 
demonstrations, such as yard beautifica- 
tion, cookery, sewing, room improvement, 
and some home industry. 

The women started organizing in clubs 
some time ago. There are already 22 of 
these clubs with a total enrollment of 352. 
The organization is similar to the girls’, but 
the demonstrations are much broader in 
scope, in many instances covering the whole 
farm. In each district there is at least one 
demonstration of some one of these types: 
improved homes; better and more attractive 
furnishings; improvement of entire interior, 
including better arranged and more conven- 
ient kitchens; home pantries; and re- 
arrangement of the living room. Yards 
have been landscaped, lawns planted, 
foundation plantings made, hedges and 
vines put in to screen unsightly buildings, 
and attractive walks and drives added. 

The program of home demonstration 
work in Puerto Rico has been determined 
by the needs and desires of the farm people. 
As the agents work in their own districts, 
they learn the needs and develop their 
programs accordingly. Each girl or woman 
who wishes to avail herself of the assistance 
of the home demonstration agent decides 
on a definite demonstration along some line 
of better homemaking which she believes 
she can carry on in her own home to the 
advantage of herself and her family. 
Through these demonstrations which they 
conduct in their own homes and the records 
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they keep of actual home conditions, the 
girls and women prove to themselves and 
to their families the great value of using 
such improved methods in the daily life of 
the farm people. Likewise these demon- 
strations inspire other women and girls in 
the neighborhood with the feeling that they 
too can achieve success. 

The following figures will give an idea 
of the subjects and enrollments during the 
year: 


DEMONSTRATION WOMEN | GIRLS 
ce 43 76 
40 299 
Home beautification............... 163 470 
Food selection and preparation. ..... 7 
Interior home improvement......... 64 493 
10 307 
26 
Vegetable gardens......... 106 221 


The need for the development of home 
industries as part of the program was felt 
when the girls were unable to make im- 
provements with the already inadequate 
family income. Each agent helps to de- 
velop some article or product featured at the 
short course in August. Local markets for 
these products have already been found in 
the gift shops of San Juan and Ponce. One 
demonstrator is working with crystallized 
fruits; others have started standardizing 
marmalade, preserves, and pastes made from 
native fruits in order to pack them in gift 
baskets for the tourist trade. 

Besides the increase in number of clubs 
and in enrollment, great progress has been 
noticed during the year in the quality of 
the demonstrations carried on by the girls 
in their homes. This year emphasis has 
been given to the following demonstrations: 
bedroom improvement, beautification of 
home surroundings, home gardens, and the 


raising of poultry and pigs. 
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Three short courses for 4-H club girls 
have been held already at the University 
of Puerto Rico. Ninety-one girls and 12 
leaders from different barrios attended the 
short course held last August. In addition 
to instruction in agriculture and home 
economics, consideration was given to 
factors which enrich the 4-H program as a 
whole as well as the individual experience 
of rural young girls, by broadening their 
understanding and appreciation of rural 
life. Such factors are music, songs, radio 
programs, recreational contests, and con- 
tact with other girls at the University. A 
very creditable exhibit was held during the 
week, at which the work of the members 
was judged and prizes awarded. 

For three years the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration has been co- 
operating with the extension service in 
financing the home-canning program. We 
are indebted to the Administration for 
making possible the enlargement of this 
program, thus helping us to reach more 
rural families with our food conservation 
program. Reports show that 25 farm 
families have bought canning equipment 
in order to can their own surplus products 
at home. Some 8,525 families have been 
assisted in canning and preserving fruits, 
vegetables, and meats or have secured 
information that has been practiced in their 
homes. There are 35 farm women who 
have conducted demonstrations in their 
homes and now have well-filled pantries. 
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Our reports show that this year 1,250 fami- 
lies have put up for home use 75,870 cans 
of fruits, vegetables, and meats. In the 
farmers’ homes, 2,550 demonstrations were 
given. 

Ten canning centers are operating on the 
island, and ten canning assistants have 
been appointed to aid the home demon- 
stration agents in this work. The canning 
kitchens have been equipped with the 
simplest necessary cooking and home- 
canning equipment and are accessible to 
farmers in the communities and also to 
the resettlement sections of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. The cen- 
ters are under the direct supervision of the 
home demonstration work office. 

In order to facilitate home canning, 
housewives have been taught to construct a 
number of kitchen conveniences, such as 
stoves, ovens, garbage cans, dustpans, 
sinks, cupboards. According to agents’ 
reports, 244 families were helped in the 
construction of various homemade conven- 
iences, 312 kitchens were improved accord- 
ing to recommendations, and 513 families 
followed recommendations as to kitchen 
sanitation. 

Judging from the results obtained during 
these three years, home demonstration 
work meets a great need in the lives of our 
rural families. Through it, we hope to 
render a service which will assist our rural 
people to make more prosperous, comfort- 
able, and happy homes. 


HOUSING EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE HOME ECONOMICS 
STUDENTS’ 


CARL FEISS 


MAANCREASE of interest on the 
Part of the American public in 
ds G one of its most serious problems, 
xd that of housing, is encouraging 
to my tes officials and enthusiasts. Less 
than ten years ago, the question of public 
housing was seldom on the agenda of 
public or private meetings of those con- 
cerned in municipal affairs. At that time 
very few municipal programs in any part 
of the country were concerned with housing, 
and most of the talk on the subject was 
confined to the stunned reactions of travel- 
ers recently returned from abroad, aston- 
ished at the magnitude and the success of 
the vast programs conceived and the num- 
ber of buildings constructed in nearly every 
European country. American housing 
enthusiasts of the last ten years, having 
fought a hard and tedious battle, have 
finally forged legislative and administrative 
weapons with which they hope to bring 
about their victory against tremendous 
odds. However, they are still lacking a 
sufficient quantity of ammunition in the 
form of public opinion to assure victory. 
Housing education falls into two cate- 
gories, training technicians who will assist 
in the construction or management of the 
projects, and training the consumer public 
of all ages and income groups to understand 
the necessity of housing for every person 
in the country and the methods whereby 
such housing may be created. Naturally, 
the first place to which one would turn for 
the fabrication of the ammunition of public 


1 Presented before the housing division, American 
Home Economics Association, Pittsburgh, July 1, 
1938. 


opinion would be to the schools and institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Two years ago the National Association 
of Housing Officials created a committee on 
instruction and research, and one of its 
first duties was to check the existing hous- 
ing instruction in the attempt to learn not 
only the quantity and quality of such 
instruction, but also whether or not it 
could be taught in technical schools and 
in professional and nonprofessional courses. 

To obtain information from institutions 
of higher education, use was made of the 
1937 “Educational Directory, Part III, 
Colleges and Universities, Including All 
Institutions of Higher Education,” pub- 
lished by the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior; and samples 
were taken from almost all important 
groups of institutions listed in this directory. 
Wherever possible, information was ob- 
tained about an institution before writing 
to it. 

Five hundred seventy questionnaires 
were sent to the social service, engineering, 
agricultural, home economics education, 
graduate, arts and science, architecture, 
and general departments in 365 universities, 
state colleges, teachers’ colleges, state 
normal schools, and architectural schools. 
Two hundred seventy replies were obtained, 
and 194 institutions reported teaching 
planning or housing or both. Of the 29 
questionnaires mailed to home economics 
departments, 17 were returned, of which 16 
reported the teaching of housing by one 
means or another. 

The questionnaires were often referred 
from one department to another until they 
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reached the person most interested. The 
replies varied considerably in character. 
In some cases they were of little value, but 
in many instances they revealed that 
planning and housing are subjects of great 
interest. A very pertinent fact resulting 
from the study is that no two institutions 
are teaching planning and housing in the 
same way. This, of course, has made the 
material received extremely difficult to 
analyze and evaluate. 

To ascertain what contact there has been 
between state departments of agriculture 
and planning and housing education in 
state universities and colleges and their 
extension divisions, a form letter was sent 
to the directors of agriculture in 48 states 
asking for material on rural housing. We 
received 37 replies and a number of book- 
lets and catalogs prepared by state schools 
for the departments of agriculture; and in 
other cases the departments of agriculture 
have referred us to publications which the 
state schools have prepared independently. 

The questionnaire sent out mentioned 
both planning and housing. This was felt 
to be important because in most cases it 
was difficult to differentiate between the 
two in a curriculum. The material re- 
ceived was classified under various planning 
and housing categories, and each letter was 
analyzed as to subjects taught, lecturers 
and instructors occupied with the course, 
and special projects included. 

It is impossible at present to draw any 
final conclusions as to curricula because of 
lack of direct contact with individuals. 
The variety of forms in which the material 
was submitted to us may be partly due to 
the generality of our form letter, but the 
evidently rapid change in the school cur- 
ricula is probably also a factor. Still 
another reason for the difficulty is that there 
are so many courses on the border line 
which may deal with some factor of plan- 
ning or housing or with a subject that has an 
influence on these fields but is not entirely 
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concerned with them. In some cases the 
teacher himself was not aware of the fact 
that the course he was teaching really deals 
with planning or housing. Others had 
housing confused with dormitories and 
shelter for poultry and livestock and city 
planning confused with “decorative horti- 
culture.” 

The interest that the letter aroused, how- 
ever, was considerable. Many demands 
for assistance, further information, and 
advice were received, as well as many not 
too subtle demands for money. A good 
many institutions impressed the investi- 
gator with their sincerity and their need 
for further contact and assistance. 

As stated above, the number of home 
economics departments reporting directly 
as giving housing courses was 16. How- 
ever, questionnaires from universities other 
than those in which these 16 departments 
were located gave us information on 10 
more departments of home economics. In 
all, we found 13 departments of home 
economics in which specific courses on 
housing were being taught: 9 where courses 
on housing were part of the general curricu- 
lum and included under sociology, econom- 
ics, or some similar subject and 4 in which 
the classification was uncertain. The 
methods used for teaching varied consider- 
ably: visiting lecturers were used fairly 
frequently; field trips, case work, and 
laboratory work seemed a normal part of 
the regular courses; in a few cases textbooks 
were mentioned. Two or three institu- 
tions had had special exhibitions and short, 
special series of lectures to arouse interest. 

I hesitate to evaluate the results obtained 
from home economics departments in this 
survey. In the first place, I am not a home 
economist; and in the second place, the 
vagueness of the many replies received 
indicates only too clearly that many teach- 
ers of home economics are not too sure of 
themselves or their courses. It must be 
remembered at all times that this was only a 
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sample sutvey conducted with limited 
funds and time, and that no attempt was 
made to find all housing courses in all 
institutions. I am very well aware that 
many important courses in home economics 
were not uncovered in the survey. How- 
ever, the variety in the teaching methods 
which were uncovered is sufficient to indi- 
cate not only the newness of the study in 
many schools but also the fact that there is 
evidently no established curriculum. If 
in this discussion I single out one or two 
institutions, it is not because I have had 
any intimate contact with their courses 
and am sure of their superiority over others, 
but simply because I have more information 
about them. 

In relation to housing, home economics 
is a borderline subject, balancing between 
the highly specialized technical fields of 
house construction, design, and equipment, 
and the fields of finance, sociology, and 
family psychology. The replies to the 
questionnaire showed only three teachers’ 
colleges where housing was taught. Of the 
33 architectural schools, only that of 
Columbia University gives a full course for 
credit in housing. The majority of courses 
on housing in which most of the work has 
been done have been conducted under the 
auspices of the extension service in state 
agricultural colleges. Therefore, the ques- 
tion arises immediately—and I am afraid 
that I am not in a position to answer it— 
where do the teachers of the technical 
aspects of housing in home economics 
courses get their training and how compe- 
tent are they to teach the subject? Many 
of the bulletins and brochures published 
under the direction or with the approval 
of these extension services are excellent, 
giving evidence of a thorough technical 
knowledge as well as the needs and habits 
of families in special areas. However, 
almost as many show not only a lack of 
technical knowledge and experience but a 
total neglect of the scientific approach to 
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the peculiar problems of various income 
groups in different geographical sections 
of the United States. 

The dean of a well-known college of home 
economics stated in a recent letter that the 
highly organized and thorough housing 
courses given in that college have been 
enthusiastically received by the students 
and that the instructors report satisfactory 
results. However, a cursory glance at 
the outline of the course raises the question 
whether or not the students are being 
trained specifically for management jobs 
in housing projects or in allied social service, 
or whether such a course is considered good 
for all students as potential consumers of 
housing irrespective of their future careers. 
In the report of the committee on training 
courses for housing managers of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the 
chairman, Miss Jessie W. Harris, head of 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Tennessee, outlined a very 
thorough series of highly technical courses 
for managers, leaving no room for doubt 
as to the use of such training. I do not 
mean to imply that a home economics 
course, or any course for that matter, must 
necessarily be directed toward the future 
work of each student. Quite the contrary. 
In the case of housing considered as a 
commodity for which there is always a 
consumer demand, there could be no better 
subject for study by the home economics 
student. In fact, it is hard for me to 
visualize a really satisfactory course in 
home economics without housing as an 
integral part. Certainly all the physical 
elements of family life and many of the 
psychological ones are functions of the 
shapes and sizes of space within which the 
family exists and also of the interrelation 
of these spaces, their cost and upkeep, and 
the multitude of services which the space 
or elements within the space must perform. 
To know something about the design, con- 
struction, and use of shelter space appears 
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to me to be a fundamental part of any 
educational process concerned with the 
improvement of man and his environment. 

In the case of low-cost, low-rent housing 
where, irrespective of the type, the space 
has been reduced to a minimum, the student 
of home economics finds many hard and 
unsympathetic scientific problems to solve. 
However, a competently trained, intelligent 
lay public with a consumer’s point of view 
and aware of these problems can be of the 
greatest value to the technician struggling 
to solve them. 

My greatest concern is not with the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the study of hous- 
ing belongs in home economics courses. 
“Housing” is a portmanteau word covering 
all phases of shelter for all income groups, 
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and to me does belong in such courses. My 
only question is, how can we be sure that 
the teachers are adequately trained to 
handle properly the many technical, social, 
and economic problems of housing? We 
must prepare the specifications for such 
instruction and find the places where the 
teachers may best be taught. We must 
prevent mistakes; we must find methods of 
directing well-intentioned but misguided 
work into the proper channels; and, above 
all, we must encourage the development of 
new and better courses. With the assist- 
ance of the American Home Economics 
Association, the National Association of 
Housing Officials should be able to go a 
long way in the preparation of such a pro- 


gram. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN TEXAS COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


LUCY RATHBONE 


The warmest of welcomes (figuratively 
speaking) awaits all who come to San An- 
tonio for the American Home Economics 
Association convention next June. Repre- 
sentatives from the colleges and universities 
scattered throughout the vastness of Texas 
will be there to greet you in person. 

Do you realize that Texas measures 800 
miles from north to south, 750 miles from 
east to west, and 9,000 feet from sea level 
to its highest peak in the Davis Mountains 
of West Texas? Texans living up in the 
northern end of the Panhandle, near the 
Oklahoma border, live closer to six other 
state capitals than to their own. This 
enormous spread of territory may be 
responsible for the large number of insti- 
tutions for higher education. 

Texas has seven state-supported teach- 
ers’ colleges scattered throughout various 
sections of the state, and all of them offer 
courses in home economics. In addition, 
home economics is taught in 12 other col- 
leges and universities, including eight 
denominational schools and four state 
schools, The latter are the Texas State 
College for Women at Denton and three 
coeducational schools: Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries at Kingsville, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 

In case you are driving to San Antonio 
from the west or northwest over Federal 
Highway No. 84 or 87, you will pass through 
Lubbock, the home of Texas Tech. Or if 
you are routed over Highway No. 77 you 
come through Denton, where are located 


both the Texas State College for Women, 
which has the largest home economics en- 
rollment of the senior colleges, and North 
Texas State Teachers College, which has 
the largest home economics enrollment of 
the teachers’ colleges. 

Just south of Dallas you drive onto 
Highway 81 which brings you through 
Belton where Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
is located. Farther south on the same 
highway is Austin, the state capital, and 
the home of the University of Texas, which 
completed its present Home Economics 
Building about six years ago. By June 
the University will have completed its 
“Little Rock House,” the new tearoom 
laboratory operated by the Institution 
Administration Division. Thirty miles 
south of Austin you pass through San 
Marcos, where your attention is attracted 
to the Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, built on the highest hill in the sur- 
rounding country and commanding a view 
for miles in each direction. Less than 50 
miles farther south you come to San An- 
tonio, where you will find the University 
of San Antonio (the only municipal uni- 
versity in Texas which offers home eco- 
nomics), Our Lady of the Lake College, 
and Incarnate Word College, where a home 
economics building, nursery school, and 
home management house are now under 
construction, to be completed by June. 

From San Antonio, side trips can be 
arranged to some of the other colleges. For 
example, if you drive to the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley (the home of the Texas 
citrus fruit industry) you will pass through 
Kingsville, where Texas College of Arts 
and Industries is located. 

Some of the colleges in Texas offer a 
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nonprofessional major which permits a 
curriculum leading to general homemaking 
training. However, specialization in sev- 
eral of the related professional fields is 
also possible. The oldest of these, and 
at present the largest, is the teacher-edu- 
cation major. The subsidized institutions 
for training teachers in vocational home 
economics are the University of Texas, 
Texas State College for Women, the Texas 
Technological College and Prairie View 
College (for negroes). Graduates from 
other institutions meeting the requirements 
of the state plan for vocational education 
are also given certificates of approval for 
teaching homemaking in vocational pro- 
grams in Texas schools. So far the de- 
mand for teachers in the secondary schools 
has been so great that most of the institu- 
tions have succeeded in placing all of their 
graduates. Other fields in which speciali- 
zation is possible are home demonstration 
work, institution administration, food and 
nutrition, hospital dietetics, textiles, cloth- 
ing, and related art. 

Texas has not been unmindful of its 
boys and their interest in some of the 
phases of education for homemaking. 
Five of the state-supported institutions 
report an enrollment that includes boys— 
some of these special boys’ classes in gen- 
eral homemaking; others are in regular 
home economics courses where enrollment 
is prompted by professional interest in 
such fields as institution administration, 
interior decoration, or textiles to parallel 
work in some major field, very often in 
business administration. At the Univer- 
sity of Texas, men majoring in physical 
education are required to take a course in 
dietetics and those enrolled as premedical 
students may elect special courses in that 
subject. 

Graduate work leading to a master’s 
degree and permitting a major in home 
economics is offered at the University of 
Texas, Texas State College for Women, 
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Texas Technological College, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, and North 
Texas State Teachers College. In addi- 
tion, home economics can be counted as a 
minor toward a master’s degree at East 
Texas State Teachers College. 

In some of the state schools, education 
in home economics is encouraged and 
stimulated through scholarships. At Texas 
State College for Women at Denton, 12 
scholarships valued at $100 each are offered 
each ‘year to students with outstanding 
scholastic records and capable of doing 
graduate research. Texas Technological 
College encourages graduate work by 
offering assistantships paying $350 each 
to graduate students in the following fields: 
child development, clothing and textiles, 
food and nutrition; in addition, graduate 
students may earn board and room by 
supervising one of the co-operative houses. 
At the College of Arts and Industries at 
Kingsville, a local gas company makes an 
annual grant of $100 to the incoming 
junior who has had the highest average 
during the first two years. At the Uni- 
versity of Texas the Home Economics Club 
offers an annual scholarship loan of $300 
to an outstanding junior or senior who has 
maintained a high scholastic average. The 
University also has the May Rietsel-Hop- 
kins scholarship of $300 offered by one of 
the national sororities in honor of a mem- 
ber who is an eminent pediatrician in 
Dallas; the holder of this award continues 
her study in the field of child development. 
Beginning with September 1939, the home 
economics department of the University 
will award each year the Ima Hogg scholar- 
ship and the Estelle B. Sharp scholarship 
of $750 each to senior or graduate students 
who are graduates of Texas high schools. 

Each spring the college home economics 
affiliated clubs of Texas hold a meeting 
on the campus of one of the colleges. In 
1938, there was an attendance of 65 repre- 
sentatives from 15 clubs. 
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In addition to the senior colleges men- 
tioned, Texas has two state-supported and 
33 municipally supported junior colleges. 
Considering the great distances to travel, 
these junior colleges are filling a definite 
educational need in many localities, and 
their gradually increasing enrollment is 
indicative of the service they are rendering. 
Home economics courses are offered in 18 
of these junior colleges. In some instances, 
the courses are planned as a background for 
or prerequisite to more advanced work in 
the field of home economics for those stu- 
dents who plan to transfer to senior col- 
leges or universities. In others, the work 
is offered as terminal courses to meet the 
needs of the girls who will not go to a 
senior college. 


A HOME ECONOMIST’S IMPRES- 
SIONS OF PUERTO RICO 


HAZEL P. ROACH 


It was a privilege to be in Puerto Rico 
when the home economists there celebrated 
the Silver Anniversary of the founding of 
home economics on the island from Decem- 
ber 26 to 28 as a part of the annual meeting 
of the Puerto Rico Home Economics 
Association. The 75 or so members who 
attended were drawn mainly from the 
fields of teaching, extension, and home- 
making. 

Previous to the regular sessions of the 
Association was the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and a Christmas party 
given by the University to the home 
economists at La Casita, the attractive 
home management house. 

The Silver Jubilee meeting was perhaps 
the most inclusive of the several sessions. 
Not only were past records recalled and 
tribute paid to Grace Ferguson, home 
economics pioneer, and Elsie Mae Willsey, 
home economics organizer on the island, but 
an evaluation of present plans, activities, 
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and trends pointed ways for further devel- 
opment of home economics education in 
public schools, extension, university, and 
the Association. In their papers on pages 
239 and 229, Miss Torres and Miss Orcasi- 
tas describe this better than a visitor could 
hope to do. 

To show how live an organization the 
home economists have now built for them- 
selves, five of the many interesting activi- 
ties of the insular Association may be 
cited: (1) a substantial loan fund which 
may be drawn on by members for the dura- 
tion of one year, from which four and five 
members have benefited for the years 1937 
and 1938 respectively; (2) the Willsey 
medal award, a recognition for scholastic 
achievement, awarded to Carmen Bella- 
vista for the year 1937; (3) the study of 
consumer buying problems, so well ex- 
hibited during the meeting; (4) constitution 
revision under the able leadership of 
Katherine Rogers; (5) the publication of 
the booklet “Tres Conferencias sobre el 
Nifio,” a report of three child-welfare 
conferences arranged by the Association 
in co-operation with other agencies. 

Every traveler finds many tropical beau- 
ties in Puerto Rico, whether in town or 
country, in mountain or plain area. Espe- 
cially does the rural scenery appeal to a 
visitor. The very narrow, snakelike high- 
ways are cut through gorgeous natural 
growths of palms of many varieties and 
banked with ferns that range from the 
short, thick type to the tall tree fern. 
Groves of wild orange trees, thickly dotted 
in December with small but well-ripened 
fruit, grow abundantly on the sides of 
mountains and frequently flourish far into 
the ravines. The almond trees, which 
usually bear only large green leaves, do, 
on occasion, display a few bright red ones— 
apparently the only tree there that helps 
to remind the northern visitor that Decem- 
ber is a winter month, though the tempera- 
ture may be as high as 80°. 
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A comparatively recent movement pro- 
vides for landscaping the highways through 
the use of foliage plants. These grow 
several feet high and furnish an abundance 
of red-, purple-, and yellow-hued borders 
against the background of trees and shrubs 
that are green all the year round. Re- 
forestation plans also are in effect to protect 
mahogany trees, and it is hoped that the 
mahogany industry may eventually be 
restored on the island. 

Scattered throughout the rural district 
may be seen many vast fields of sugar cane. 
In December it is mature, with tassels 
blowing in the breeze, and soon to be cut 
by hand and taken in ox-drawn carts to the 
large Centrals. There are also vast pine- 
apple plantations, small farms of orange 
and grapefruit trees and large numbers of 
coffee trees, which during their harvest 
seasons call for additional labor in which 
whole families share. 

In the cities, especially San Juan, the 
visitor is attracted not only to many 
beautiful old and new buildings, old forts, 
and narrow streets, but to the parks with 
their beautiful arrangement and variety of 
tropical plants. Similarly, the plaza in 
the smaller city occupies the central posi- 
tion around which are built its church, 
business houses, and some of the compact 
small homes. 

Despite the many beauties of Puerto 
Rico, careful studies reveal that several of 
the prevalent diseases present outstanding 
public health problems. Dr. E. Garrido 
Morales, Commissioner of Health, said: 
“Public health problems on this island are 
numerous and complex. They are un- 
doubtedly the result of the low economic 
level of the great majority of the people, of 
the high density of population, lack of 
employment, and a tropical environment 
where a number of endemic diseases are 
responsible for considerable illness and 
human suffering.” In recent years public 
health centers have been established in all 
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municipalities throughout the island, and 
this year will see further development when 
in June the first of four general hospitals 
will be completed. Each will have an 
attractive, convenient location and will 
provide modern facilities for furthering 
medical service. The Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at Rio Piedras is actively engaged 
in a most interesting long-time program 
for extensive research, care, and treatment 
of patients suffering from this very preva- 
lent disease. 

A visit to Puerto Rico, aside from being a 
most pleasant experience, gives an insight 
into problems which, while very different 
in some respects, are yet in the main similar 
to those found in many parts of mainland 
United States. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS IN PUERTO RICO 


ROSA MARINA TORRES 


When our mothers went to school some 
fifty or more years ago, one of the subjects 
they were taught was needlework. The 
Spanish ideal for womanhood called for a 
knowledge of this art in which to this day 
women of Hispanic descent excel. Later 
on, after the American occupation of Puerto 
Rico around 1908, sewing and cooking were 
taught in some of the public schools and 
at the University (then known as the 
Normal School). 

It was not until the appointment of Mr. 
E. Bainter as commissioner of education 
of the island that home economics received a 
real impetus as a school subject. He was 
interested in vocational training. He had 
been principal in a high school in Kansas 
where vocational subjects were offered 
with much success. He was able to get a 
large appropriation from the island legisla- 
ture to carry on a larger program in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

He appointed Miss Grace Ferguson, the 


teacher who had worked with him in Kan- 
sas, as general supervisor of domestic 
science. She came down in June 1913 and 
that summer gave a course to prepare 
teachers for work in the public schools. 
When schools opened in September, this 
brave little group and many others brought 
down from the States started out to teach 
mainly sewing and cooking. The first 
attempt was made to standardize Puerto 
Rican recipes, which were then mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the teachers for use in 
the classroom. Later they appeared in a 
book prepared by Miss Ferguson. 

As no commercial patterns for sewing 
were then available, some were cut out of 
Manila paper and sent to the teachers. 
Those were the days of wide circular skirts, 
and many a youngster struggled through 
the completion of one for herself. 

Later, when the United States entered 
the World War, the girls in the home 
economics classes were taught how to 
cultivate a vegetable garden; and many 
pounds of peanuts, string beans, and 
potatoes were raised in the northern part of 
the island. After school hours classes of 
housewives were taught how to use flour 
and meat substitutes in order to save foods 
for the soldiers at the front. Home 
economics teachers directed community 
sewing centers. These were hard times, 
but home economics teachers came to the 
front and did their part as leaders in the 
community and frequently gave patriotic 
“four-minute speeches” at theaters and 
other community gatherings. 

At this time, about 1916, the needlework 
industry was started by Miss Ferguson. 
She deserves credit for her clear vision and 
courage and so do the home economics 
teachers who co-operated splendidly to 
make needlework one of the leading indus- 
tries of the island. This new industry 
gave economic independence to many 
women and created a new source of income 
for many needy families in this land of 
unemployment. 
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In 1919 when Miss Ferguson resigned, 
Miss Elsie Mae Willsey became insular 
supervisor. Miss Willsey had been a 
teacher under Miss Ferguson, and with this 
experience, her own broad vision, and her 
genius for organization, she carried further 
the work begun by Miss Ferguson. Miss 
Willsey immediately recognized that it was 
necessary to have better trained teachers. 
Courses of study at the University were 
revised to meet the economic and social 
problems, and summer courses were offered. 
One of Miss Willsey’s outstanding contribu- 
tions to home economics education in 
Puerto Rico was getting scholarships for 
island teachers at American colleges where 
they took degrees in home economics. She 
was an inspiration to teachers who struggled 
to achieve higher ideals and to bring home 
economics to the prominent place it holds 
today. In 1927, as head of the home 
economics department at the University of 
Puerto Rico, she was able to appoint the 
first University of Puerto Rico graduate 
as a teacher in the field. Then she made 
her choice from among only four teachers 
with B.S. degrees. When she retired in 
1938, most of the teachers in service held a 
college degree. 

Further developments came with the 
introduction on the island of vocational 
home economics in 1932 and extension work 
in 1934. Now with the new vocational 
money, adult classes are being taught. As 
Miss Orcasitas describes on page 229, 
home economics is, through extension work, 
helping our rural population in remote 
districts. Art and trade schools are train- 
ing young people to earn their own living. 

When Columbia University made a 
survey of education on the island, the report 
stated that home economics was functioning 
well in the public schools and it compli- 
mented home economists on their excep- 
tionally good preparation for furthering 
home economics work in Puerto Rico. 
They hope always to maintain this standing 
of training and accomplishment. 
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CREASE-RESISTANT FABRICS 


MARGARET S. FURRY 


Chemical finishes are now being applied 
commercially to fabrics to make them 
resistant to creasing. In use, cotton, linen, 
and rayon fabrics tend to become wrinkled. 
They lose their shape and desired appear- 
ance. But by these special finishes they 
are made crease resistant, which means 
they will not crush so readily and will 
recover more quickly than untreated fabrics 
of the same kind. 

A well-established process of making 
fabrics crease resistant consists in impreg- 
nating them with a synthetic resin. Be- 
sides making the fabric more wiry and more 
elastic, other desirable fabric properties are 
often developed. It is essential that the 
finish be of a permanent nature, that is, 
remain at least during the greater part of 
the life of the fabric instead of disappearing 
with one or even several launderings. 
Naturally these specially treated, crease- 
resistant fabrics cost more than similar un- 
treated ones, but the increased satisfaction 
derived in using them should more than 
compensate for the difference in price. 

How resistant these fabrics are and how 
effective this resistance is on repeated 
laundering is of interest both to fabric 
finishers and to textile consumers. To an- 
swer such questions, twenty cotton, linen, 
and rayon dress fabrics which had been 
commercially treated to develop a crease- 
resistant finish were purchased at a local 
store. The fabrics were “linen-like” in 
that they had the appearance both in 
weave and design of linen fabrics. 

These fabrics were washed according to 
standardized methods. First they were 
agitated for a half hour in a washing ma- 
chine in hot water containing a definite 
quantity of soda ash and soap. Then they 
were rinsed in three changes of water, 
rolled separately in towels, and after about 
a half hour dried by pressing but without 


any stretching or pushing with the iron. 
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This process was continued on each fabric 
for a total of five washings and five ironings. 
Since this treatment was rather a severe 
test, a few of the fabrics were laundered by 
a milder process, such as would be used for 
silk or wool—that is, they were washed by 
hand in lukewarm water and neutral soap. 
By testing the fabrics before and after 
laundering, the effectiveness of the crease- 
resistant finish with severe and mild laun- 
dering was ascertained. 

In order to determine the crease-resisting 
properties of the fabrics, an instrument 
called a flexometer, developed at the 
National Bureau of Standards, was used. 
It measured the energy required to crease 
or fold a sample of cloth, as well as the 
energy recovered when the sample was al- 
lowed to spring back or unfold. Then the 
ratio of this recovered energy to the energy 
expended in folding was calculated and 
termed the flexural resilience of the fabric. 
This value is a measure of the fabric’s 
resistance to creasing. 

Of the fabrics tested, the rayons had the 
most flexural resilience and the linens about 
as much, but the cottons were somewhat 
less resilient. Usually there was greater 
resilience in the filling than in the warp. 

On laundering, all of the fabrics lost 
resilience, and they lost considerably more 
resilience on severe laundering than on 
mild. On severe laundering, one rayon 
fabric lost as much as 30 per cent of its 
resilience in the warp and 17 per cent in the 
filling, as compared to a loss of only 4 per 
cent and 2 per cent with mild laundering. 

On the whole, the loss in resilience on 
laundering was greatest for the linen fabrics. 
Some of the linens when subjected to severe 
laundering lost from 35 to 41 per cent in 
the warp and from 25 to 40 per cent in the 
filling. But on mild laundering they lost 
only about half as much resilience. The 
other linens retained much more of their 
resilience. In fact, on mild laundering they 
lost so little that they were almost as 
resilient as the rayon fabrics. 
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For the cottons the loss in flexural re- 
silience on severe and mild laundering was 
almost the same, though perhaps the 
fabrics were slightly more resilient after 
the mild laundering. In the warp direction 
they lost about 25 or 30 per cent and in the 
filling, 12 to 14 per cent. 

According to the results of these tests, 
the method of laundering largely deter- 
mines how much and for how long fabrics 
will keep their crease-resistant property. 
Rayons and linens particularly need to be 
laundered carefully in lukewarm water 
and neutral soap. Squeeze and work them 
in the suds without rubbing, rinse well in 
lukewarm and finally cool water, then hang 
in the shade to dry. Rayon crease-re- 
sistant fabrics may be ironed dry with a 
medium hot iron on the wrong side of the 
material. Linen fabrics should be slightly 
dampened. For cottons the method of 
laundering is not so important. 

Besides resistance to creasing, the spe- 
cially treated fabrics of this study were 
found to have other desirable properties. 
For instance, shrinkage for the cotton and 
linen fabrics was under 2 per cent. A few 
were labeled “preshrunk,” but those not so 
labeled also had very little shrinkage. The 
rayon fabrics shrank more. One especially, 
although labeled “preshrunk,” shrank as 
much as 6 per cent in the warp direction. 
The fact that the fabric drew up on washing 
and was ironed without stretching no doubt 
explains the high shrinkage. 

All these crease-resistant fabrics had 
greater strength in the warp than in the 
filling direction. On laundering, the linens 
seemed to increase in strength, but the 
cottons and rayons lost strength. 

This special finish also tends to make 
fabrics very resistant to yarn slippage at 
the seams. Tests measuring the pounds 
of pull (across a seam) necessary to make 
the yarn slip showed that the cotton and 
rayon fabrics had much greater resistance 
to yarn slippage than the linens. The 
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filling yarns of the linens slipped more than 
the warp yarns, but laundering greatly in- 
creased the resistance to slippage of both. 

The colorfastness to light and to washing 
of these fabrics was very good. Only a 
few showed any color change. 


AN OUT-OF-SCHOOL-YOUTH CLUB 


MAY VAN DEUSEN 


Is the homemaking program in your 
community or city providing any guidance 
for the out-of-school youth so that they 
may be better adjusted individuals when 
they are adult citizens? Such a question 
confronts every homemaking teacher when 
plans are being made for an adult vocational 
program in the community. 

Educators for homemaking believe that 
education, whether it be a formal or an 
informal type of learning, is a continuing 
process. If home economics education is 
being made to conform to this definition, 
then all ages should have opportunity for 
some phase of homemaking. 

There is a definite gap of about five 
years between school age and the age for 
which most adult vocational programs are 
planned. Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, super- 
visor of homemaking education in the 
Denver Public Schools, speaks of out-of- 
school youth of this betwixt-and-between 
age as the “most neglected people in the 
United States today.” 

In Woodward, Oklahoma, the depart- 
ment of vocational homemaking education 
is trying partially to bridge this gap by 
organizing a group of young women in the 
community into a study and social club 
sponsored by the vocational homemaking 
instructor as one phase of the adult educa- 
tion program for the city. 

This organization, known as the Wood- 
ward Kelita Club, is one of the most out- 
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standing in the city. The nucleus of the 
membership was formed by the sponsor and 
seven young women whom she had super- 
vised in high school and who she knew were 
interested in such a club. At the first 
meeting, officers were elected, the name of 
the club was decided on, the general theme 
of study for the year was selected, a year- 
book committee was appointed, and persons 
were chosen for invitations to membership. 
Twenty-eight women composed the charter 
members. The club was the first out-of- 
school club in the state to be affiliated with 
the Future Homemakers of Oklahoma. 
The girls met once every two weeks from 
7:45 to 9:30 o’clock in the evening in the 
homes of the members. Two girls acted 
as hostesses each time. It was agreed that 
refreshments should be kept simple and 
expense at a minimum. 

The general theme for the first year was 
“Improvement of the Young Modern Busi- 
ness Woman.” Personality development 
and business etiquette were particularly 
stressed. The sponsor assumed the duty 
of seeing that each program chairman had 
material for the discussion. She also con- 
tributed informally any information needed 
during the discussion, but all such teaching 
was indirect. The social side of the organ- 
ization was not neglected, even from the 
first. Two dances were sponsored by the 
club, but the plans for them were made, and 
the dances themselves came, at times not 
scheduled for regular programs. One of 
the most interesting meetings of the year 
was a reception which the club arranged for 
all study clubs of the city and at which 
there was a state homemaking vocational 
speaker. 

This second year the program has been 
enlarged. As a civic project, the club 
invited all civic organizations to a silver tea. 
The money raised will be used in aiding 
underprivileged children of the community 
who need special medical assistance and 
hospitalization. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
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The following hints may prove helpful 
to others interested in organizing out-of- 
school youth as one way of carrying on an 
adult education program. A club can be 
started by six or eight interested persons 
and a sponsor who is willing to devote her 
time and energy to promoting it. The 
sponsor should keep in the background but 
must be ready to give guidance when 
necessary. She should lead the group 
indirectly and should see that there is much 
group participation, essential for continued 
interest and growth. Since the members 
have been working all day, social as well as 
educational activities should be encouraged. 
The sponsor should see that the programs 
are brief, that they are of immediate in- 
terest, and that they fit the needs of the 
particular group. 

Most young women are interested in 
belonging to a group that is considered 
“tops” in a community. It is desirable, 
therefore, to have some of the popular 
young women in the city as members. In 
order to stabilize the organization, girls 
with varied interests, vocations, and abili- 
ties should be encouraged to become 
members. 

It may be advisable to limit the group 
to a number that can be accommodated 
conveniently in the members’ homes. One 
reason for this is the psychological one 
that young women of this particular age 
are interested in belonging to “select” 
groups. Another is that the limited size 
gives opportunity for weeding out members 
who are not interested and making room 
for others who would enjoy the associations 
provided by such an organization. On the 
other hand, the number of members should 
not be too small, for in such an organization 
there is likely to be considerable turnover 
because the girls are at an age when their 
interests change. 

After starting last year with 28 members, 
the Woodward Kelita Club has this year 
reduced the number to 25. All members 
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who are not active are automatically 
dropped. 

Because the club should be organized 
and operated for and by adults, the sponsor 
should not be too concerned with such 
details as the formality of meetings but 
should remember that enthusiasm and in- 
terest are the essential factors. Little 
attention should be paid to the petty 
differences that may arise within the 
group; fortunately they usually seem im- 
portant only for the time being. The 
members should be kept busy with com- 
mittees, programs, entertainment, and simi- 
lar activities. It is the duty of the sponsor 


to make arrangements for the program and 
to see that the leader knows about available 
material. The sponsor should keep out of 
the limelight but should help the club 
to secure the co-operation of the local paper, 
for all girls enjoy seeing their names in 
print. Moreover, she should make sure 
that the group is recognized as an organiza- 
tion that each year carries through at least 
one project for the betterment of the com- 
munity or city. Above all, as was said 
before, she must do this adult teaching 
indirectly. The reward for all these efforts 
is contributing to a neglected group in 
education—the out-of-school youth. 


1 


WOVE 


EDITORIAL 


THE COPENHAGEN CONGRESS 


Plans for the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Home Economics to be held in 
Copenhagen from August 21 to 26 are pro- 
ceeding apace under the gracious patronage 
of Her Majesty the Queen Alexandrine of 
Denmark. Further official Danish interest 
is attested by the fact that the meetings 
are to be held in the Danish House of 
Parliament, the Castle of Christiansborg, 
and that the Prime Minister, Th. Stauning, 
is serving as honorary president. So also 
is Monsieur Piller, Minister of Education 
at Fribourg, Switzerland, and president 
of the International Federation of Home 
Economics Instruction, which called the 
Congress and set up the general plans for 
the professional part of the program. 

The main topics to be considered were 
given on page 713 of the December 
Journat. The Fribourg office asked both 
the American Home Economics Association 
and the home economics education service 
of the U. S. Office of Education to arrange 
for American contributions, and _ repre- 
sentatives of the two agencies arranged 
this very informally. The first topic, 
progress in home economics since the 1934 
conference, was subdivided; and thanks to 
generous and prompt co-operation from 
the contributors, short papers about prog- 
ress in home economics at the various edu- 
cational levels were transmitted to Fribourg 
in time for advance publication for the 
benefit of registrants at the Congress. 

The second general topic was “To con- 
sider how, by means of the Domestic 
Science school, we may best give young 
girls the well-directed education necessary 
to make of them a force for the restoration 
or the conservation of their spiritual, moral, 
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social and economic inheritance,” with the 
four aspects to be considered separately. 
No United States contributions to this 
seemed possible because of our more in- 
tegrated approach to the home economics 
program in the school. 

For the final topic, which deals with such 
modern aids to home economics education 
as films and broadcasting, a paper was 
prepared and illustrative materials were 
assembled in the U. S. Office of Education, 
thanks to both the home economics educa- 
tion service and the radio in education 
service. 

At the Congress these topics will be dis- 
cussed at morning sessions, leaving after- 
noons and evenings free for trips and social 
functions. There will be opportunity to 
visit interesting schools, factories, and 
places of general interest in and near 
Copenhagen. The National Danish Com- 
mittee is preparing for its visitors a special 
handbook about what to see and do in 
Denmark, especially Copenhagen, and is 
arranging a program of excursions in the 
other Scandinavian countries. Informa- 
tion about these and other travel arrange- 
ments should be available soon. The 
American Home Economics Association 
will be glad to pass whatever information 
it receives on to home economists who 
seriously consider going to Copenhagen; 
please address requests to Helen W. At- 
water, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


WHAT ABOUT RADIO? 


For several years the legislative program 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has expressed the concern of its 
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members about the quality of radio 
programs, one of the most important social 
influences of our day. For the year 
1939-40 the item reads: 


Support of measures which will improve the 
cultural and educational values of motion pictures 
and radio broadcasting. 


No specific measure for the control of 
radio was before Congress when the legis- 
lative program was adopted last June, 
but the subject was included so that the 
legislative committee would have power to 
act in case one was introduced which they 
believed would affect what home econo- 
mists consider cultural and educational 
values of radio broadcasts. No such 
measure has yet been reported, but the 
question is closely tied up with the reor- 
ganization of the Federal Communications 
Commission which President Roosevelt 
advocated on January 24 in a letter to 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. Besides many technical problems, 
the control of broadcast programs is also 
involved, and it is conceivable that a meas- 
ure may be proposed which will be of as 
much concern to home economists as the 
Neely Bill to prohibit the block booking 
and blind selling of motion pictures (see 
page 173 of the March Journat). In any 
case, the question is now very much before 
the public and is one on which all of us 
would do well to form an intelligent, un- 
prejudiced opinion. 

Fundamental conflicts in this matter of 
control of broadcast programs—“freedom 
of the air,” the newspapers call it—became 
apparent recently in connection with Father 
Coughlin’s broadcasts. One of his radio 
speeches was considered by some to provoke 
racial animosities, and thereafter certain 
radio stations refused to allow him time 
for which he had already contracted and 
was ready to pay. Immediately his sup- 
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porters claimed that “freedom of the air’ 
was being violated. Mr. Neville Miller, 
president of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, replied by a widely quoted 
statement, the gist of which seems to lie 


in these paragraphs: 


The responsibility for the content of programs 
rests upon the broadcaster; to determine what is 
in the public interest requires the exercise of an 
informed and mature judgment. He is well within 
his rights to demand an advance copy of any pro- 
posed radio talk. He is well within his rights to 
close his facilities to any speaker who refuses to 
submit it. He is well within his rights to refuse 
to broadcast a speech plainly calculated or likely 
to stir up religious prejudice and strife... . 

The responsibility to accept or to reject broad- 
cast material is one placed squarely on the shoulders 
of the American broadcaster. It is up to him to 
evaluate what is and what is not in the public 
interest. This responsibility the American people 
have delegated to him in his license to operate a 
radio station. The National Association of Broad- 
casters will defend his right to discharge that 


responsibility. 


This statement was promptly challenged 
by Senator Wheeler, to whose committee 
will be referred any radio legislation in- 
troduced into the Senate. He did not 
question the legal liability of the station 
owners, but he denied that they had the 
right to determine what radio listeners shall 
and shall not hear. 

As Education by Radio said in its Febru- 
ary issue, the Senator’s statement has 
created a situation that needs clarification: 


. .. Certainly since radio is not a common carrier 
and cannot possibly broadcast all the messages 
that may be submitted, someone has to make a 
selection of what actually is to go on the air, or at 
least to determine the standards by which such a 
selection shall be made. At present no group is 
conceded the right to do this. The question then 
becomes, How is such a right to be established and 
who is to exercise it? 

The industry seems to feel that the only al- 
ternative to giving complete authority to station 
owners is to have the government assume it. 
Broadcasters point out that under present law the 
government, or at least the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission, cannot assume such authority 
and that under existing court decisions station 
owners cannot escape the responsibility for exercising 
it. They argue that every step towards increased 
governmental authority in radio is a step towards 
government ownership. 

The government is moving into this question of 
authority over programs with a very different 
point of view. It is recognizing that the right to 
select programs or determine the standards for such 
selection carries with it the power to have a vital 
influence over public opinion in the United States. 
Therefore, the government, as the protector of the 
public interest in radio, must be concerned with 
programs and cannot leave the matter of their selec- 
tion to any private or special interest group. 

Of course attempts are being made to effect 
some sort of compromise between these opposing 
positions. That is the reason why American citi- 
zens generally should be concerned with them and 
should be making up their minds as to the solution 
they would want to see adopted. Do they want 
control to rest with either industry or government, 
or would they prefer some more democratic method? 

As an alternative to strict governmental control 
which conceivably could make radio in this country 
follow the highly objectionable pattern of broadcast- 
ing in some of the European countries, or to the 
kind of industrial control which has been lax enough 
to permit objectionable commercial announcements 
and overstimulating children’s programs, to men- 
tion only two of its faults, members of the listening 
audience may want a system of control through 
which they can have some participation in determin- 
ing program policies. 

At the present time there are no adequate chan- 
nels through which public opinion can be organized 
and made vocal on such matters. Individuals and 
isolated groups can bring pressure on local stations 
or write to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion but these processes...are out of date. If 
citizens are really to have a voice in determining 
program policies, the old channels must be aban- 
doned in favor of some instrumentality designed to 
be more effective in dealing with current conditions. 


It is good news that the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio is attempt- 
ing to develop an organization of this sort, 
which, by genuinely democratic means, 
will bring together those concerned for 
more effective work in co-operating with 
broadcasting stations and in learning and 
representing public opinion. 

Meanwhile Education by Radio, the 


Committee’s monthly bulletin, is an ex- 
cellent means of keeping in touch with 
developments. The fact that it is dis- 
tributed free has made its mailing list 
extremely long, and it should be requested 
only by those who will really use it. The 
address is One Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Those who wish also to hear 
the other side of the case may write to the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C., for its “NAB News 
Review.” 


GOOD ADVERTISEMENTS 


Some of the advertising fraternity seem 
to have the idea that home economists feel 
about advertisers much as the old-timer did 
about the noble red man: “The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.” Of course this 
isn’t true, and we’re glad to say that the 
opinion appears to be growing less common 
as the two parties come to know and un- 
derstand one another better. Most home 
economists agree that advertising is an 
essential tool of present-day business; what 
they don’t like is having it misused by the 
unscrupulous or the careless. Enlightened 
advertising men share this dislike, and 
even the “chiselers” usually pay lip service 
to the principle of truth in advertising. 
Probably the chief real difference between 
us and the advertising people is the very 
natural and human one that we talk more 
about the abuses we want to see corrected, 
while they prefer to dwell on the fine things 
they are doing. 

All of which is a rather stiff springboard 
for the leap into the real subject of this 
editorial—advertising as judged by its 
makers. 

For a decade Advertising & Selling, a 
trade magazine for the advertising business, 
has made annual awards of merit to indi- 
viduals and to firms in the advertising 
world for distinguished work during the 
year. The issue for February 15 announces 
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the 1938 awards and reproduces the win- 
ning advertisements. JOURNAL readers 
may like to know about the classifications 
under which the awards were made. There 
were two to individuals for distinguished 
general service to advertising; and the rest 
were for advertisements “which contribute 
most to advertising as a social force’; 
for “technical excellence and ethical sound- 
ness” of advertisements in national maga- 
zines, newspapers, and industrial and 
trade or professional publications; for tech- 
nical distinction in layout, art, and typog- 
raphy and also in copy; for research to 
advance the “knowledge and science of 
advertising”; and for the effective use of 
radio in advertising. A fine “project” for 
any layman who wishes to understand the 
hows and whys of advertisements would be 
to study the winning advertisements and 
the brief accompanying statements of the 
objectives, appeal, and character of each. 

So also would be a study of some of 
the regular advertisements carried by 
magazines and other “media”’ in this special 
issue of Advertising & Selling. Of course 
their appeal is to the advertising rather 
than the subscribing “prospect,” and in 
some cases it is illuminating to compare 
what they say here with the impression 
they seek to give to their own readers. 
For example, the page of Parents’ Magazine 
is headed by a picture of a tugboat, and the 
text states and elaborates the idea that 
“Like the tugboat, Parents’ Magazine is 
designed for pulling...for advertisers.” 

Another advertisement struck us first by 
its simple, effective layout and typography 
and then by the interesting information it 
gave. It was by Business Week, and its 
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main features were two parallel lists of 23 
magazines each. Each showed the rat- 
ings of the magazines according to the 
regular Printers’ Ink tabulations of total 
advertising pages carried, the first list in 
1933, the second in 1938. Of course the 
fact that Business Week itself has moved 
from 23rd to 6th place explains why the 
lists were used, especially when one figures 
out that this is by far the largest jump 
made by any paper in the list. 

But one finds oneself studying the two 
lists and getting at a few general trends that 
if not entirely surprising are at least strik- 
ing. Saturday Evening Post and the New 
Yorker have shifted places at the head of the 
list, with the New Yorker now in the lead. 
Time has remained in 3rd place, and Collier’s 
has risen from 5th to 4th. The women’s 
magazines have dropped—Good House- 
keeping from 4th to 8th place, Ladies’ 
Home Journal from 7th to 17th, McCall’s 
from 9th to 19th, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion from 10th to 15th. More strictly 
fashion magazines, however, seem to be 
holding their own, Vogue rising from 6th 
to 5th and Harper’s Bazaar from 8th to 7th. 
While the women’s magazines have 
dropped, the business magazines have come 
up, not only Business Week but also 
Fortune, which has mounted from 13th to 
10th place; and Nation’s Business has 
climbed into the list, in 21st place. Maga- 
zines about sports and crafts are also on 
the up-and-up, Popular Mechanics moving 
from 12th to 9th place, Motor Boating 
from 15th to 11th, Yachting from 17th to 
14th, and Town & Country from 21st to 
18th. Perhaps some consumer discussion 
group will work out the moral of this tale. 
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equalitarian family has been 
gy ny to many an attractive picture of 
4 Of the new father and mother 
OOS emerging from the past decades 
of feminism and cultural change to take 
their places side by side as equals in the 
experiences of marriage and child rearing. 
The home, in this picture, is no longer to be 
operated by a mere division of labor. The 
older patriarchal emphasis is to give way 
to mutuality. Perhaps, even, many of the 
physical tasks of homemaking are to be 
considered the exclusive function of neither 
parent. 

Sweeping changes have contributed to 
these speculations. A dramatic rise of 
urbanization has changed the modal family 
from agrarian to urban. Birth control 
promises not only to decrease family size 
further but to allow something new under 
the biological sun, planning the birth of 
children. Technological changes have 
made and may continue to make changes in 
home consumption standards. 

With the equalitarian-family idealization 
on the one hand and these and other obvi- 
ous cultural changes on the other, it would 
seem urgently advisable to investigate the 
current family situation for evidence of 
what the changes have come to mean and 
how nearly possible the idealization has 
become. Despite all the speculations, little 
of such spadework has apparently been 


1 Adapted from the thesis presented by Zella 
Dague in partial fulfillment of requirements for a 
master’s degree from Iowa State College, 1936. 


done. In 1936 the senior author could find 
no bibliography on the father’s actual share 
in homemaking. The home has long been 
known as a legal sanctum; perhaps we 
should admit that it is also a refuge from 
the scientific investigator. Sociologists and 
home economists, two groups much inter- 
ested in family relationships, have so far 
little significant information to offer about 
the position and function of the contem- 
porary male parent inside his own home. 
Significant information is likely to come 
slowly. The present study purports to do 
little more than partly set the stage. Its 
material was limited to 300 fathers, half 
of them farmers and half professional men, 
and all of them living in the Central Plains 
area from Iowa southward through Texas. 
The professional men lived in towns no 
larger than 20,000; therefore, they can 
scarcely be thought of as typically urban. 
The study charts the extent of father 
participation in certain of the commonplace 
home tasks. It shows what they like and 
dislike to do, what is left to the wife (or the 
maid or commercial services), and what she 
likes and dislikes her husband to do. The 
influence of certain factors such as income, 
education, hired help, and home ownership 
on father participation is also considered. 
The information used in the study was 
gathered by questionnaires. Names for 
the mailing list were secured from acquaint- 
ances of the senior author in Iowa, Neb- 
raska, Kansas, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. The names of 810 
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men were used, all of them certified as 
living with their wives and having at least 
one child under 15 years of age. Of those 
who answered the questionnaires, approxi- 
mately half were farmers and half profes- 
sional men. The latter were teachers, 
school superintendents, ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, artists, dentists, engineers, optom- 
etrists, bacteriologists, and chemists. Only 
313 schedules were returned before the end 
of February 1936 in time to be used. Some 
of these were discarded as incomplete or 
misinterpreted; a few more were thrown out 
arbitrarily in order to leave 300, a statis- 
tically convenient number of schedules, 
namely, 150 from farmers and 150 from 
professional men. 

Of the comparability of the farmers and 
professional men, or of their comparability 
within the nation, little can be said from 
figures obtained in this study. The profes- 
sional fathers were probably younger and 
had fewer children than the farmers. Two 
thirds or 107 of the professional fathers had 
preschool children and only about half or 76 
of the farmers. When tabulated according 
to children of school age, the ratio is re- 
versed, with 116 farmer to 85 professional 
fathers. This indicates that, whatever the 
exact age of the fathers, the professionals 
had significantly younger families. 

The income gradient of the two groups of 
fathers makes possible some comparison. 
The farmers had lower incomes. Both 
groups show a fairly smooth curve through 
the classifications, the farmers’ mode lying 
in the “under $1,000” item and the profes- 
sionals’ mode lying between $1,000 and 
$2,000. Seventy-five farmers and only 15 
professional men had incomes under $1,000; 
53. farmers and 52 professional men had 
incomes between this figure and $2,000. 
The respective ratios for higher incomes 
were, for $2,000 to $3,000, 15 and 42; for 
$3,000 to $5,000, 7 and 26; and for all still 
higher incomes, no farmers and 15 profes- 
sional men. 
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Home ownership figures showed that 
somewhat fewer than half of each group 
owned their homes, 69 or 46 per cent of the 
farmers and 61 or 41 per cent of the profes- 
sionals. Using Yule’s test of differences 
between percentages, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the farmers and 
the professionals in this regard. Another 
item of comparison, the percentage of 
families employing paid help, showed that 
90 or three fifths of the farm homes had no 
paid help, either part time or full time, 
while only 55 or one third of the profes- 
sional men’s homes lacked paid help. 

Homemaking is a concept whose defini- 
tion is likely to vary so much that the 32 
tasks listed in this study are not expected 
to receive full acclaim. Many of the 
physical tasks listed, such as taking care of 
the house and yard, the meals and laundry, 
and the child, would have a place on most 
lists of homemaking functions. As long 
as the family members eat and are sheltered 
and clothed, these tasks must be performed, 
although commercial institutions may take 
the performance outside the realm of 
strictly family homemaking. 

It is in the social aspects of family life 
where variation is possible and indeed 
usual and where this study is much further 
from giving the final word. Some of the 
parent-child relationships and certain ques- 
tions on recreation were investigated. 
Husband and wife relationships, entertain- 
ing friends and relatives, family-servant 
relationships, and other items of unques- 
tioned social import would have been 
somewhat more difficult to include in the 
schedule even if they had not unduly 
lengthened it. These considerations, how- 
ever, must not conceal the subtle but 
nevertheless pervasive social influence of 
the day-by-day performance of the physical 
tasks of homemaking. When those tasks 
are performed in association, there is obvi- 
ously important social interaction attend- 
ing them. And further, even when the 
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tasks are performed in solitude, the fact 
that they are performed for some family 
member or for all the family and are recog- 
nized as having been so motivated, is doubt- 
less a distinctively social datum. 

The definition or estimate of the extent 
of participation was left to the fathers 
answering the questionnaire. To check 
on the type or degree of participation, four 
alternatives were actually presented: “helped 
occasionally,” “helped regularly,” “done 
alone occasionally,” and “done alone regu- 
larly.” One difficulty in tabulation arose 
here when several fathers checked more 
than one of the four items. This explains 
one or two cases where the percentage of 
fathers participating is over 100 and prob- 
ably introduces systematic if slight exag- 
geration. The tabulations are summarized 
in table 1. 

It would be difficult to declare arbitrarily 
just which of the four degrees or types of 
participation should be taken most seri- 
ously or whether a more accurate analysis 
would result from the use of the total of all 
four. The order of frequency of the four 
degrees shows that “helping occasionally” 
is perhaps the most common of all and 
“doing alone regularly” the rarest. There 
was no significant difference between farm- 
ers and professionals in participation ac- 
cording to the various degrees, save as indi- 
cated by the footnotes in the table. Each 
datum can, therefore, be presented in a 
single figure for the two groups of fathers 
without sacrificing accuracy. 

In 27 per cent of the tasks listed, hus- 
bands helped their wives occasionally, 
and in 15 per cent they helped regularly; 
12 per cent of the tasks were done alone 
occasionally by the husband, and only 7 
per cent were done alone regularly by the 
man of the house. The tasks which the 
husband helped his wife do of course have a 
significance beyond the actual contribution 
of the task itself because of the fact that 
the two were working together. 
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Some of the 300 fathers of this study, 
significantly enough, showed participation 
in all 32 tasks listed. Two tasks, ironing 
and developing the child’s interest in art, 
found less than one third of the farm 
fathers participating; only one task, iron- 
ing, showed less than one third of the pro- 
fessional fathers participating. Typically, 
as far as this study indicates, a large 
proportion of fathers do participate in these 
homemaking functions. 

The tasks for which the fathers appar- 
ently took the most responsibility were 
selecting their own clothing and taking care 
of the house and yard. These were the 
ones which the fathers most frequently did 
alone, whether “occasionally” or “regu- 
larly.” More than one fourth of the 
fathers participated regularly in planning 
expenditures, selecting furniture and house- 
hold equipment, and helping the child at 
the table and in his religious education; but 
in these tasks, the fathers tended to work 
more frequently in association with the 
mothers. 

Possible differences between farmers and 
professionals were measured by the test of 
standard error of differences between per- 
centages. Yule’s practice was to insist on a 
standard error three times as large as the 
difference,> but Fisher uses twice the 
standard error as evidence of significant 
difference. The present study shows a 
few cases where there seemed some evidence 
of real difference, that is, the ratio of 
percentage difference to its error is 2.0 or 
larger, but only a very few where the 
evidence was conclusive, that is, 3.0 or 
larger. 

From the final column in the table, 
which summarizes all the degrees of par- 


2? Yue, G. Upny. An Introduction to the Theory 
of Statistics. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1911, p. 265. 

*FisHerR, A. Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers. Second edition. New York: 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 1928, p. 100. 
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ticipation, it appears that there were by helping to do them occasionally. These 
several further functions which 70 per cent include playing games with the family, 


or more of the fathers performed, at least punishing the child, selecting food, washing 


TABLE 1 
Proportion of 150 farmer and 150 professional husbands participating to various degrees in homemaking tasks 
DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION 
HOMEMAKING TASK 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Care of house and yard 70 
44° 50 67 82t 
ere less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 ff 
Repairing and improving house... ..... 24 46 30t 69t 
27* 44 44 82 
Expenditures 72 
Planning expenditures................ less than 20 less than 40 55 82 
Selection of equipment................ less than 20 less than 40 35 78 
Selection of furniture................. less than 20 less than 40 32 74 
Selection of food... 2.22... ccscecccess less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 74 
Selection of own clothing.............. 47 62 68 99 
Selection of wife’s clothing............ less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 49t 
Selection of child’s clothing............ less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 70 
Keeping home expense records......... less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 47 
Recreation 70 
Playing indoor games with family... ... less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 77 
Playing outdoor games with family... .. less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 71 
Reading aloud to family.............. less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
Child care 58 
Developing interests of child in 
less than 20 less than 40 37t 59-70 
kee less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
DE ccilusceepeidegeadinans cues less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 45 
less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 31* 
less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 48 
Giving help at table.................. less than 20 less than 40 29 73 
Dressing and undressing.............. less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
 ekekcchdenencdees’ 5s less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 50 
Helping in home study............... less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
Supervising child’s work.............. less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
Supervising child’s play............... less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
i + cpéb0nannadevnsaices less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 79 
Laundry and food 52 
less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 13 
Washing and drying dishes............ less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 74 
Preparation of meals................. less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 47 
PINs én cdancbendsebensennae less than 20 less than 40 less than 25 59-70 
* Including significantly fewer farmers than professional men. 
t Including significantly more farmers than professional men. 
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and drying dishes, and selecting children’s 
clothing. These tasks tend to be those in 
which different members of the family 
share, but they are tasks that the fathers 
do perform. 

Further light is thrown on the father’s 
place in the home by examining the itali- 
cized numbers in the final column to discover 
the items with less than 60 per cent of 
father participation. These tasks may be 
thought of as left to the wife, to a maid or 
other help, or not done at all. The tasks, 
in descending order, are: bathing the baby, 
selecting his wife’s clothing, developing 
the child’s interest in literature, preparing 
meals, keeping expense records, developing 
the child’s interest in music, housecleaning, 
developing the child’s interest in art, and, 
finally, ironing. 

Significant in the pattern of husband 
participation in homemaking are the atti- 
tudes of both husband and wife toward his 
participation. Likes and dislikes will play 
their parts even when participation in a 
task is somewhat mandatory, but they may 
be prophetic of changing cultural situa- 
tions. Those functions which the father 
likes doing and the mother enjoys having 
him do, may have survival value; while 
distasteful tasks may be dropped from the 
husband’s repertoire when rising income, 
urbanization, or other change make it 
possible. 

Something of how wives feel about hav- 
ing their husbands perform the various 
homemaking tasks is shown in table 2. 
The differences between farm and profes- 
sional wives in this respect are sufficient 
to warrant separate figures. It will be 
noted that the ten tasks for which the 
largest percentage of farmers’ wives like 
husband participation are the same as with 
professional men’s wives; however, the 
order of preference is not the same for the 
two groups. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to see that these ten tasks are among the 
fourteen in which husband participation is 
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TABLE 2 


Proportion of wives who like and dislike to have 
husbands perform various homemaking tasks 


PROFES- 
FARMERS SIONAL 
WIVES MEN'S 
HOMEMAKING TASK Wives 
Like | Dis | Like | 
tout | | Sent | Zone 
Care of house and yard....... 66; 6|53)| 4 
Heating house............ 85} 0 
Cleaning interior.......... 21 | 24 | 16 | 12 
Repairing and improving 
Caring for yard........... 79; 1/62) 2 
55 | 10) 45 | 12 
Planning expenditures... . . 71) 1/63) 3 
Selection of equipment... .. 67 | 3| 60} 3 
Selection of furniture... ... 55 | 6 
Selection of food.......... 50 | 15 | 33 | 21 
Selection of own clothing...| 71 | 3/55] 5 
Selection of wife’s clothing..| 39 | 27 | 21 | 30 
Selection of child’s clothing.| 45 | 20 | 30 | 20 
Keeping home expense rec- 
37 | 2/37) 5 
51; 1 
Playing indoor games with 
61; 53) 2 
Playing outdoor games with 
Reading aloud tofamily....| 39 | 0| 41] 1 
47| 5| 42) 4 
Developing interests of child 
in 
67 | 2/51] 1 
25 | 33] 2 
37 | 2/41] 0 
Giving help at table........ 63 | 4/53| 3 
Dressing and undressing. ...| 37 | 13 | 37 | 10 
Bathing baby............. 23 | 22 | 22 | 16 
Helping in home study... . . 48) 1/42] 1 
Supervising child’swork....| 54 | 2| 2 
Supervising child’s play.....| 53 | 2|45/ 1 
Punishing child........ 8] 51) 6 
Laundry and food........... 24 | 22 | 16 
Laundering............... 51 | 11 | 31 | 13 
40; 2) 24 
Washing and drying dishes..| 36 | 9 | 38) 6 
Preparation of meals. ...... 15 | 31 | 13 | 23 
Setting table.............. 19 | 20 | 27 | 12 
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most frequent; in fact, the five tasks which 
rank highest in table 2 were shown in table 1 
to be recognized and habitual paternal 
tasks. Table 2, therefore, demonstrates 
that where the wife wants help she gets it, 
except in the matter of religious training 
of the child. 

The first and third columns in table 2 
show the gradation of wife desires in respect 
to all 32 tasks of the study, and the second 
and fourth columns show a fairly consistent 
reverse pattern for dislikes. In other 
words, the tasks that fewest wives particu- 
larly like their husbands to do are also those 
that most wives who expressed themselves 
on the opposite question particularly dis- 
like husband doing, and vice versa. 

The summary figures for the various 
groups of tasks show that, broadly speak- 
ing, wives desire help in all tasks but those 
connected with laundry and food, and fur- 
thermore that only in the laundry and food 
tasks do many wives dislike their husband’s 
help. 

When the fathers were consulted on the 
functions they particularly enjoy and those 
they particularly dislike, they were less 
articulate, perhaps because, participating 
less than their wives in homemaking, they 
had fewer well-defined attitudes. Their 
replies are summarized in table 3. It indi- 
cates that they reacted favorably to child 
care in general and to repairing the house, 
and that they disliked helping with meals, 
laundry, and housecleaning. A_ limited 
exception is seen in the item preparing 
meals, which 12 per cent of the farm hus- 
bands enjoyed. The tasks for which 
husbands most frequently expressed dislike 
(laundry and food) were also the ones in 
which they participated least often 
(table 1). 

The only appreciable conflict between the 
fathers’ attitudes toward the different tasks 
and the ones they were doing was in the 
case of child care. High on the list as a 
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function they particularly enjoyed, child 
care was nevertheless low in the list of 
functions actually performed, as seen in 
table 1. Why this was so may not be at 
once obvious. It may be assumed that if 
unknown but imputed factors were re- 
moved, father participation in the field of 
child care would rise. 


TABLE 3 
Proportion of husbands who particularly enjoy and 
particularly dislike performing various 


homemaking tasks 
HOMEMAKING TASK 
En- | Dis-| En- | Dis- 
joy | like | joy | like 
per | per | per | per 
cent | cent | cent | cent 
Care of house and yard 
Cleaning interior........... 13 18 
Repairing and improving 
Caring for yard............ 14 16 
Recreation 
Playing games with family 
(indoors and outdoors)...| 12 17 
Child care (no specified form). .| 29 27 
Laundry and food 
Washing and drying dishes. 28 26 
Preparation of meals....... 12; 17| 12 


It may well be that, of the functions 
within the homemaking pattern, the child 
care functions are the ones which have the 
most survival value in changing cultural 
situations. Fathers do not have time or 
proper opportunities or training to partici- 
pate in child care as much as they would 
like to do. Why not? Because of low 
incomes? A careful analysis of data not 
presented here indicated that within the 
range of this study, paternal child care did 
not increase with higher incomes. Nor 
did the analysis show such trends in refer- 
ence to the “expenditure” or the “recrea- 
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tion” items for either farmers or profes- 
sionals. The only trends, incidentally, 
that were statistically established were 
decreasing participation among the higher 
income professionals in “food and laundry” 
and “house and yard” functions. 

Table 4 was planned to indicate what 
influence the employment of paid help 
had on the extent and character of husband 
participation in household tasks. The 
figures show that the presence of paid help 
is more common in the homes of profes- 
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thousand dollars of income change as would 
urban ways of life. It is further possible 
that the presence of a maid or “hired girl” 
in farm homes is more seasonal and less 
influential in changing family patterns 
than in urban homes. 

In the farm homes there were only one or 
two tasks in which husband participation 
appeared to be reduced by the presence of 
paid help. The presence of a maid in the 
home reduced husband help in laundering, 
perhaps directly. Fewer farm husbands 


TABLE 4 
Proportion of 150 farm and 150 professional husbands participating in various 
homemaking tasks in families with and without paid help 


FARMER FAMILIES PROFESSIONAL FAMILIES 
HOMEMAKING TASK Ratio of Ratio of 
‘ald belp paid help ‘paid help paid help 
per cent | per cent per cent | per cent 
Care of house and yard 
Repairing and improving house............ 80 72 - 69 54 1.9 
90 78 1.9 98 69 5.6 
Laundry and food 
82 58 3.2 78 31 6.4 
14 15 24 8 2.4 
Washing and drying dishes................ 76 75 a 99T 58 7.8 
Preparation of meals. 53 46 69 28 5.2 


* Judged by inspection to be less than 2.0 and therefore not considered. 


ft Arbitrarily reduced from 102 (see page 251). 


sional men than in farm homes, the propor- 
tion of the professional families with paid 
help being 60 per cent as against 40 per cent 
of the farm families. Moreover, among 
farm families this factor appears of sig- 
nificance in reducing husband participation 
in the various tasks. In this connection 
it should be noted that income variation 
among the farmers in this study was 
smaller than among professionals, and so 
less variation would be expected among 
them. Nor would one expect farmers’ 
ways of life to vary as much with each 


cared for the yard when there was paid 
help in the home, but the evidence on this 
point was less conclusive and the influence 
presumably less direct than in laundering. 

Further analysis not presented here 
shows that among farm families a maid did 
not make appreciable difference to the total 
participation as shown in the last column of 
table 1, but that in professional homes a 
small though systematic difference as to 
paid help became a significant one. 

One significant comparison of the two 
groups of fathers is brought out in table 5. 
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TABLE 5 
Tasks done regularly outside the home or by paid help 
paru- | PRO- 
per cent | per cent 
Care of house and yard 
Heating house.......... 1 5 1.7 
Cleaning interior......... 9 29 4.6 
Repairing and improving 
7 19 0 
Caring for yard.......... 4 16 | 3.5 
Laundry and food 
Laundering.............. 14 38 | 4.7 
12 38 | 5.3 
Washing and dryingdishes| 3 25 5.7 
Preparation of meals..... . 3 12 3.4 
Setting table............. 2 18 | 4.8 


This shows that in’ the families of the pro- 
fessional men many more tasks were done 
regularly outside the home or by paid help 
in the home than was the case with farm 
families. This finding has import in a 
society where the income of professional 
men and their proportion to the total 
population are increasing. These tasks 
are not considered so essential a part of 
homemaking in the social sense as such 
functions as child care and the maintenance 
of satisfactory husband-wife relations. In 
the future, it could quite well be that in 
homes where father participation moves 
toward equalitarianism of function, these 
tasks would be dropped from the home- 
making list. At least this seems to be a 
trend associated with professionalization 
of male occupations. 

There is one group of tasks which are 
more physical than social in nature and 
in which there is considerable participation 
by husbands, namely, the repair and im- 
provement of the house and the care of the 
yard. In analyzing the figures for these, 
the homeowners and tenants were grouped 
separately. Among the 69 farmers and 61 
professional men who owned their homes, 
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there was no significant variation in the 
extent of participation in any of these 
tasks, the figures for both groups ranging 
between 75 and 80 per cent. Nor was 
there significant variation in the participa- 
tion given by tenant farmers and profes- 
sional men in caring for the yard. In the 
matter of house repair and improvement, 
however, the tenant farmers reported 
significantly more participation than did 
the tenant professional men; the figures here 
were 83 and 49 per cent, respectively, a ratio 
of significance of 5.0. This difference may 
not mean that the farm tenants were more 
painstaking than the professional home 
renters, but perhaps that the farm homes 
were in such urgent need of repair that few 
of the farm tenants could escape doing 
something about it. Of course, also, there 
is a difference in the feeling of responsibility 
felt by the two groups: urban renters call 
the landlord rather than themselves get 
out the saw and hammer. 

Another significant difference in partici- 
pation in house repairs and improvements 
is one between professional men who own 
and those who rent their houses. The 
ratio between the number of owners and 
the number of renters who reported such 
participation is 3.9 to 1. This confirms 
the previous interpretation of the attitudes 
of professional renters toward the land- 
lord’s property. It is interesting that in 
the participation of farmers in this task 
there was no difference between renters 
and owners. 

Conclusions. Regarding the equalitarian 
participation of father and mother in some 
of the functions of homemaking, certain 
conclusions are indicated by this study. 
The direction of cultural changes in the 
last few decades would indicate that some 
of the homemaking tasks which in the past 
were the exclusive or at least the recognized 
function of one or the other parent are 
being turned over to servants dr outside 


agencies. 
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Laundering and ironing and some house- 
keeping and food preparation tasks long 
considered primarily duties of the wife are 
being relegated to paid help or agencies 
outside the home. Tasks considered pri- 
marily the function of the husband, such as 
repairing, improving, and heating the 
house and caring for the yard, are precisely 
the ones of which the higher income urban 
husband may expect to find himself 
relieved. 

The husband will continue buying his 
own clothes and the wife hers. But certain 
of the distinctively maternal tasks and 
certain of the distinctively paternal tasks 
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tend to move outside the inner realm of 
homemaking as, and if, the family moves 
into an urban, rented house and receives a 
higher income. 

Homemaking tasks thus become more 
alike for both wife and husband. Quite 
apart from feminist agitation, the equali- 
tarian home becomes more possible because 
of basic cultural changes. There are a 
great many tasks that the father already 
performs, many that he enjoys, many that 
he and his wife do in association, and many 
that his wife likes having him do. Home- 
making is in some respects already moving 
toward equalitarianism. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Advanced Course in Home Making. By MAUDE 
RicHMAN CALVERT and LEILa Bunce 
Atlanta: Turner E. Smith and Company, 
1939, 569 pp., $1.60. 

Friends of the senior author’s First Course 
in Home Making will be glad to see this suc- 
cessor, intended for use with high school stu- 
dents. In preparing it, she has had the help 
of the former supervisor of home economics in 
Atlanta. Both authors were, until their mar- 
riage, well-known leaders among home econo- 
mists in the public schools and are still doing 
active volunteer work in their profession. In 
her foreword to the new volume, Boletha 
Frojen, state supervisor of home economics 
education in Florida, calls attention to the 
“abundance of materials for the uses of in- 
struction in the basic areas of the home mak- 
ing course and... other necessary study ma- 
terials that show the relationship existing 
between successful home living and successful 
living in a democratic society,” and to the 
fact that “though dealing at sufficient length 
with the more traditional areas of subject mat- 
ter, the book brings them properly into perspec- 
tive by a process of ‘streamlining’ that has 
great appeal to youth.” 


There’s No Place Like Home. By James LEE 
ELteNwoop. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1938, 234 pp., $2. 

Using his own family—wife, mother-in-law, 
four children ranging from 11 to 19 years of 
age, and himself—to illustrate many of his 
points, the author has produced a fine, down- 
to-earth book on family life. The style is easy, 
with bits of humor. Practical advice is of- 
fered on family relationships and conflicts, 
finances, relations between the family and its 
neighbors, parental dictatorship, attitudes 
toward work and play, the radio in the home, 
smoking, drinking, sex education, control ot 


emotions, religion, morals and manners, means 
of keeping order in the home. 


Guiding Human Misfits: A Practical A pplica- 
tion of Individual Psychology. By ALEx- 
ANDRA ADLER. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, 88 pp., $1.75. 

Illustrating her points with case histories, 
the writer discusses individual psychology, 
neuroses of childhood and adolescence, criminal 
psychology, child guidance, and psychotherapy. 
This book is intended to guide physicians, 
social workers, teachers, educated parents, and 
others who may come in contact with personali- 
ties not adjusted to reality. The author, now 
research fellow in neurology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the daughter of Alfred Adler, founder 
of individual psychology. 


Biography of the Unborn. By MARGARET 
SHEA GILBERT. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1938, 132 pp., $1.75. 
This story of the first 9 months of human 

life traces the development of the human em- 
bryo from conception to birth and gives a 
wholesome discussion of twins, variations, and 
malformations. The style is simple, and the 
subject is treated frankly yet with beauty of 
expression. Good illustrations and a compre- 
hensive list of suggested readings add to the 
interest and value. This book received the 
$1,000 award offered by the publishers for the 
best manuscript on 4 science subject of interest 
to the general reader. — 


Clothing the Child. By Fiorence E. Youne. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1938, 256 pp., $2.25. 

After tracing the history of children’s cloth- 
ing from primitive times to the 20th century, 
the author discusses the effect of clothing on 
the child’s personality and his physical well- 
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being, clothing selection by the child, hygiene 
of clothing, shoes, application of principles of 
design and color, economics of clothing, and 
clothing construction. There are many care- 
fully selected illustrations. Detailed results 
of several experiments in relation to children’s 
clothing are included in five appendices. The 
book is likely to prove useful as a guide to the 
study of children’s clothing and a stimulus to 
research. 


Always Be Safe. By Mary Jo McCracken, 
with pictures by THERESA M. KaAtas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
93 pp., $0.48. 

An attractive work-textbook for the child 
in the first or second grade, emphasizing safety. 
Drawing, reading, music activities are sug- 
gested which emphasize how to meet traffic 
hazards, how to play safely at home and at 
school, and the desirability of fair play. 


Teaching for Health, By MarGureritE M. 
Hussey. New York: New York University 
Bookstore, 1938, 312 pp., $2.75. 

This book, intended alike for classroom 
teacher, health educator, and administrator, 
tries to give ‘‘a general concept of the signifi- 
cance of good health or organismal efficiency 
for effective living and learning and to suggest 
practical methods which carry out the general 
philosophy that health depends upon ways of 
living and is a means to ends or life purposes,” 
with especial emphasis on the importance of 
following the methods suggested. Toward 
the end is a chapter devoted to “Evaluation of 
Certain ‘Motivating’ Devices,” another on 
evaluation and sources of different types of 
printed material, and still another on measuring 
results. 


Principles of Healthful Living. By Epcar F. 
VaN Buskirk. Edited by Wuson G. 
Smittre. New York: The Cordon Com- 
pany, 1938, 386 pp., $2.25. 

Intended for use by college students in con- 
nection with “a functional course in the 
principles of healthful living,” this book draws 
its material from many related fields but pre- 
sents it in relation to the student’s own prob- 
lems in “attaining a richer and fuller life.” 
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The author is professor of hygiene and health 
education at Stephens College and planned 
the book with the advice and co-operation of 
Dr. W. W. Charters. 


Alcohol in Moderation and Excess. By J. A. 
and H. B. Haac. Richmond, Va.: 
The William Byrd Press, Inc., 1938, 184 
pp., $1. 

Made at the direction of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia of 1936, this “study of the 
effects of the use of alcohol on the human 
system” was carried on by members of the 
faculty at state-supported medical schools of 
Virginia. The report, which is intended for 
the use of laymen and teachers, appears to 
have been prepared with open-minded fairness 
and temperance and is considered to represent 
a middle-of-the-road position probably accept- 
able to all but extremists. 


Medicine in Modern Society. By Davip 
RresMAN. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, 226 pp., $2.50. 

The author, a distinguished Philadelphia 
physician and president of the American Soci- 
ety of Medical History, says that this book 
grew out of the conviction that “the history of 
medicine is in reality an epitome of the history 
of civilization and should form a part of every 
man’s culture.” It also attempts to give the 
layman a truer idea of such “interesting and 
agitating” subjects as allergy, antitoxin, hor- 
mones, ductless glands, basal metabolism, 
blood pressure. The last two chapters are 
headed “The Social Outlook in Medicine” 
and “The Task for Intelligence.” 


The Structure and Composition of Foods. Vol. 
IV. Sugar, Sirup, Honey, Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 
Spices, Extracts, Yeast, Baking Powder. 
By AnpREw L. WinTON and KaTE BARBER 
Winton. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1939, 580 pp., $9. 

The last volume of a standard work for those 
who deal with the more technological aspects 
of food products. 


The American Woman’s Cook Book. Edited 
and revised by RurH BEROLZHEIMER. 
Chicago: Published for Culinary Arts In- 


stitute by Consolidated Book Publishers, 

Inc., 1938, 815 pp., $2.50. 

Our old friend the Delineator Cook Book (nee 
the Butterick Cook Book) again brought up to 
date, provided with a very modern and at- 
tractive set of illustrations, end papers, and 
reference tabs, and given a new name and 
publisher. 


Flavor’s the Thing. By FLorence LA GANKE 
(Harris). New York: M. Barrows and 
Company, 1939, 319 pp., $2. 

A book of recipes from all over the world, 
gathered partly from readers of the metro- 
politan newspaper for which the author was 
food editor, partly from books, and often 
from individuals. After introductory chap- 
ters on foods for special feasts, fasts, and holi- 
days and on general culinary procedures, come 
sections devoted to the usual subdivisions of 
the cook’s repertory, alphabetically arranged 
from beverages and cakes to yeast bread and 
rolls. 


Herbs for Urbans—and Suburbans. By Katu- 
ERINE VAN DER VEER. New York: Loker 
Raley, 1938, 95 pp., $1.25. 

Brief, useful facts about herbs, interspersed 
with old recipes, quotations, and the author’s 
“random thoughts.” A pleasant little book 
for enthusiasts in garden and culinary lore. 


Portrait of a Chef: The Life of Alexis Soyer. 
By Heten Morris. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938, 221 pp., $3. 

The biography of a remarkably vigorous, 
picturesque, warmhearted personality whose 
culinary and catering achievements in clubs 
and restaurants, at gala dinners, and on the 
Crimean war front were sometimes the acme 
of practical common sense, sometimes grandi- 
ose and fantastic. Readers concerned with 
large-scale feeding will be interested in the 
account of the reforms he introduced into the 
kitchens of the famous Reform Club, his many 
innovations and inventions of equipment, and 
even more in the efficient, self-sacrificing zeal 
with which he threw himself into the task of 
improving the incredibly bad feeding of the 
English army in the Crimea—a task in which 
he worked closely with Florence Nightingale. 
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Fundamentals of Housing Study. By JosErn 
Ear Davies. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938, 355 pp., $2.85. 

Intended for use with high school or adult 
groups, this volume is based on an analysis of 
recent housing literature and attempts to de- 
scribe the kinds of shelter now available in 
the United States; the reasons for maladjust- 
ments in the production, distribution, and use 
of housing; and the types of housing reform 
advocated by housing authorities. 


Europe Re-housed. By E.izaBetH DENBY. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1938, 
284 pp., $3.50. 

The information used in preparing this book 
was collected by the author while she enjoyed 
a Research Leverhulme Fellowship on the 
Continent and supplemented by her extensive 
firsthand knowledge of English developments. 
Besides general discussions of housing and 
housing finance since the war, there are separate 
chapters on Sweden, Holland, Germany, 
Vienna, Italy, and France. In his introduc- 
tion, Walter Gropius points out the timeliness 
of the facts for the United States, especially as 
interpreted by a woman conscious of the rela- 
tion of housing to the quality of family life. 


American Planning and Civic Annual. Edited 
by HarLean James. Washington, D. C.: 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
1938, 346 pp., $3. 

A record of recent civic advance as shown in 
the proceedings of the Conference on National 
Parks, the National Conference on State Parks, 
and the National Conference on Planning, 1938. 
The section on planning contains the papers of 
most direct interest to home economists, es- 
pecially perhaps those on education for plan- 
ning (pages 291 to 306). 


Lillian Wald: Neighbor and Crusader. By 
R. L. Durrus. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, 371 pp., $3.50. 

The story of the woman whose sympathy 
with the poor of New York’s East Side led 
her from private nursing to the practically un- 
known field of public health nursing, to the es- 
tablishment of the famous Henry Street Set- 
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tlement, and to leadership in many social 
welfare movements. Her biographer empha- 
sizes the influence of her own happy childhood 
among cultivated, kindly people both on her 
own personality and on her belief that lack of 
decent home and family life is at the root of 
many personal and social maladjustments. 


Nazi Germany: Iis Women and Family Life. 
By Currrorp KirKpatrick. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938, 353 
pp., $3. 

The material in this well-documented book 
was collected by a professor of sociology at 
the University of Minnesota during a year 
which he and his wife spent in Germany, and 
is presented and interpreted with a sincere 
effort at scientific method and detachment. 
The theory of the place of woman and her 
protection in the totalitarian state is described, 
then contrasted with facts which show that 
she is still needed and exploited in less desirable 
industrial work though debarred from many 
more desirable professional occupations. The 
history of women’s organizations and influ- 
ence since 1933 is traced, and facts are given 
about former and present leaders. The effect 
of Nazi indoctrination on German women’s 
opinions regarding their own status, national 
loyalty, and attitude toward other philosophies 
and nations is pictured. Of special interest 
to home economists are the sections on mar- 
riage and family life and on education for 
homemaking and for household service under 
the Nazi regime. 


Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis. 
By VioLtet Epwarps. New York: Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 1938, 278 
pp., $2. 

This “revised edition of experimental study 
materials for use in junior and senior high 
schools, in college and university classes, and 
in adult study groups” is based on informa- 
tion received from many teachers and group 
leaders as to materials and methods which they 
have found useful in provoking thought and 
discussion about problems created by propa- 
ganda and other forces that mold public opin- 
ion. In the last section the principles thus 
brought out are applied to such special fields 
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as the arts, journalism, natural and social 
sciences. 


Income and Consumption. By Rotanp S. 
VAILE and HELEN G. CANOYER. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1938, 394 pp., 
$2.25. 

Approaching improvement of the consum- 
ers’ situation from the point of view of the 
money income and its effect on consumption, 
the authors deal with inequality of income 
distribution and insecurity and uncertainty of 
income and give some suggestions for minimiz- 
ing risk. The relation of income to consump- 
tion is indicated by discussion of the character 
and volume of goods and services for which the 
income is spent at different levels of income and 
standards of living. Means suggested for 
improvement in consumption are: (1) increas- 
ing the money income by increasing the output 
or curtailing the supply of goods to be sold or 
by increasing the desire of the consumer for 
them; and (2) more intelligent consumer 
choices and use of income. 


You Can Design. By Wrxotp Retss and 
ALBERT CHARLES SCHWEIZER. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939, $3.75. 

“Whether you realize it or not, the power of 
creating forms and patterns lies within you, 
and you should give yourself the pleasure that 
comes from this kind of self-expression.” 
This book is mainly an application of the prin- 
ciple thus laid down in the foreword. It car- 
ries many plates showing how designs can be 
devised out of almost anything, from scribble 
drawings and abstract floral, animal, and hu- 
man forms to landscapes and groups of objects; 
and by the use of line, contrasts of black and 
white, or color. The suggestions are arranged 
in increasing order of difficulty, and there is 
just enough explanation to suggest how to go 
and do likewise, but not just to copy. On the 
basis of their teaching experience at New York 
University, the authors believe that the meth- 
ods “will lead you by easy stages from the 
most rudimentary scribbles up to the point 
where you begin to feel a delightful sense of 
artistic power.” 
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The use tax, H. C. Jennincs. Am. Econ. 
Rev. 28, No. 4 (Dec. 1938) pp. 684-687. 
A compensatory tax on the privilege of using 

personal property purchased at retail outside 
of the state is a device to which an increasing 
number of states are resorting in an effort 
to restore business, diverted by the sales tax, 
to its normal intrastate channels and by so 
doing to check the loss of revenue from the 
sales tax. Between 1935 and the close of the 
legislative sessions of 1938, 14 of the 23 states 
which have sales, receipts, or gross income 
taxes have adopted use taxes; and in a few 
instances a use tax has been included in a 
municipal sales tax. Provision is usually made 
for certain offsets and exemptions. Upheld 
by the Supreme Court in 1937, legislation of 
this sort imposes heavy burdens upon retailers 
doing a large interstate business and presents 
serious collection problems. 


Differential depression effects on families of 
laborers, farmers, and the business class: 
a survey of an Iowa town, L. M. Conarp. 
Am. J. Sociol. 44, No. 4 (Jan. 1939) pp. 
526-533. 

These data collected in 1935 and 1936 from 
150 families in an Iowa town indicate that de- 
pression conditions affected laborers, farmers, 
and the business class very differently at sev- 
eral points. Laborers suffered severe losses in 
food. Both laborers and business families 
spent much less than previously for clothing, 
but only the laborers had their activities ap- 
preciably curtailed by lack of clothing. All 
classes reduced their expenditures for recrea- 
tion, but laborers and farmers found new ac- 
tivities in community recreation, while business 
families took little part in community recrea- 
tion but developed to some extent new uses 
of leisure at home. When interviewed, families 
in each class wanted money to pay debts more 
than for any other purpose. 


The Federal Trade Commission and the con- 
sumer, R. E. Freer. Boston Conference 


on Distribution, Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce (Sept. 1938) pp. 53-57. 

The Federal Trade Commission, organized 
in 1914, was conceived as part of a broad 
program to protect the public interest against 
the development of monopoly. Recent amend- 
ments require the Commission to prevent un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce and 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce. The Commission has also been given 
new authority over the advertising of food, 
drugs, curative devices, and cosmetics. In- 
cluded in the Commission’s work are two types 
of cases of peculiar interest to consumers: to 
stop price fixing and to check misrepresenta- 
tion of products. 


The regulation of retailing, P. H. Nystrom. 
Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce (Sept. 1938) pp. 47-52. 
Regulations applied to retailing may be 

classified as: regulations to raise revenue, to 
prevent improper persons from engaging in 
business, or to protect the public from fraud and 
injury; regulation of retail employment by 
laws covering hours, wages, and other working 
conditions or by labor unions; of certain kinds 
of retailers by laws forced through by special 
pressure groups; of various retail practices by 
voluntary agreement; of retail prices under so- 
called fair-trade laws and unfair practice laws 
and of purchase prices under the Robinson- 
Patman Act; and of retailers by laws requiring 
more merchandise information on labels. 
More common thinking is needed about the 
problems of the retail business. Because re- 
tailing is so widespread and carried on by so 
many units, there is little opportunity for 
exchange of ideas, for organization, or for the 
development of plans. 


Where is installment selling headed? C. N. 
Scumaiz. Harvard Bus. Rev. 17, No. 1 
(Autumn 1938) pp. 85-95. 

Among the seven trends now under way in 
the installment selling of consumers’ goods, 
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those toward more liberal terms, increased 
risk, and price spreads which do not cover 
special costs are to be deplored; they may be 
expected eventually to raise costs of retailing 
and to cause difficulty for retail merchants 
without any long-run benefits to consumers. 
The tendency for installment sales to increase 
somewhat more rapidly than total sales at 
retail also probably is unfortunate. A desir- 
able trend is the improvement in procedures 
of handling both installments and open-account 
credit. Governmental regulation, even assum- 


ing a certain degree of fumbling and ineptitude 
in the early stages, should eliminate some of 
the abuses of installment selling without 
destroying its good features. Thus far, at least, 
the influence on open-account business of in- 
stallment selling (three-payment and budget 
plans) seems not to have been harmful. 


The relation between the quantity purchased 
and the price per unit, E. L. THORNDIKE. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 17, No. 2 (Winter 1939) 
pp. 209-221. 

Differences in the reductions in prices for 
purchases in quantity are enormous, not only 
among different firms but within the same firm. 
Not all of these differences are explainable by 
differences in costs to the seller or utilities to 
the buyer; many are due to custom and acci- 
dent. There is a rational tendency to make the 
price reduction greater, the greater the quan- 
tity purchased; there also is a rational tendency 
to make the reduction proportionately smaller 
for high-priced commodities than for low. But 
variations from both of these tendencies are 
wide. If the price for the smallest quantity 
listed for sale is reasonable, some of the prices 
for 4, 6, 10, 12, or 100 units are surely unreason- 
able. It seems advisable for any business to 
examine its quantity-price reductions with the 
hope of making them more profitable to itself 
and more beneficial to customers. 


Basic problems of the national economy, E. M. 
Martin. Mihly. Labor Rev. 48, No. 1 
(Jan. 1939) pp. 1-15. 

The basic question faced by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee is how the vast 
home markets can be vitalized so that the needs 
of consumers can be turned into the effective 
demand required to stimulate employment 
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and production. The unusual nature and 
seriousness of the obstacles that have inter- 
fered in recent years with the adequate func- 
tioning of the national economy are apparent 
in the prevalence of unemployment and inade- 
quate employment of both workers and pro- 
ductive resources and in the gravely depressed 
levels of living of large parts of the population, 
both rural and urban. The public hearings of 
the Committee were opened in December by a 
3-day factual survey of the problems of the 
national economy. The failure of the national 
economy to produce enough goods and services 
since 1929 to maintain an adequate level of 
living for the American people was described. 
The structure of the American economic sys- 
tem was outlined, and the problems facing the 
individual businessmen who operate it were 
surveyed. In conclusion, the point of view 
with which the Committee is approaching 
these problems and a list of some of the im- 
portant questions to which it hopes to find an 
answer were summarized. 


Voluntary contributory health insurance in 
Ontario. Mthly. Labor Rev. 48, No. 1 
(Jan. 1939) pp. 71-73. 

A nonprofit organization called Associated 
Medical Services, Inc., was granted a charter 
by the Ontario government in 1937 to provide 
any or all services required in the prevention, 
diagnosis, or treatment of illness; to establish 
and administer reserves; to encourage medical 
research and preventive medicine; and to co- 
operate with organized medicine in advancing 
the standard of medical service. Branch 
offices have been opened in Ottawa, Woodstock, 
and Simcoe, in addition to the central office at 
Toronto. The fees amount to $2 per month 
for the subscriber, and for dependents range 
from $1.75 for one to $1 for each of four or more 
dependents. Subscribers are free to choose 
their physician from among those participat- 
ing, and bills for services rendered are sent 
directly to the corporation, all fees being based 
on the minimum schedule established by the 
Ontario Medical Association. 


Spending habits of factory workers. Miéhly. 
Labor Rev. 48, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 104-105. 
In order to obtain information on the ways 

and times at which their weekly earnings were 


‘ 
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spent, 1,665 factory wage earners and their 
wives or mothers in 16 cities were interviewed. 
Findings of the study indicated that usually 
from 75 to 100 per cent of the earnings had been 
spent by the end of the day following payday. 
Expensive items were likely to be contracted 
for on payday or the day after, whereas a large 
proportion of the small items such as food and 
drugs were purchased when needed, without 
relation to payday. The peak purchases of 
these, however, were likely to occur at the end 
of the week. 


Incomes from independent professional prac- 
tice, 1929-1936, S. Kuznets and M. Friep- 
MAN. Natl. Bur. Econ. Research Bull. 
72-73 (Feb. 1939) 32 pp. 

Facts concerning income from all or part of 
the period 1929-36 were collected by the De- 
partment of Commerce from 5 professional 
groups—physicians and surgeons, dentists, cer- 
tified public accountants, lawyers, and con- 
sulting engineers. The data showed the aver- 
age net income of the dentists to be distinctly 
below that of the physicians and surgeons, and 
the latter to be below the average for certified 
public accountants. The relative standing of 
the other two professions is less clear; consult- 
ing engineers probably ranked above certified 
public accountants, and lawyers below the 
latter profession. The average net income 
(estimated) during 1929-34 was about $5,300 
for certified public accountants, $4,100 for 
physicians, and $3,100 for dentists. The 
pattern of change in average income during the 
8 years shows great similarity in the 5 groups 
except for the abrupt fall in the incomes of 
consulting engineers. Factors making for dif- 
ferences in average net incomes of dentists and 
physicians are discussed in detail. 


Dresses, ready-to-wear. Printers’ Ink Mthly. 

38, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 5-8+. 

Before the war, it was the dressmaker; 
today, ready-to-wear dresses alone are doing 
an annual wholesale volume of about $800,- 
000,000. Taking steps toward stabilization, 
this big young industry is showing interest in 
advertising. Protection is especially needed 
from copying of designs. Much responsibility 
for improvement must be lodged with the 
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Fashion Originators’ Guild of America and with 
the manufacturer members who have shown 
considerable courage in supporting it. The 
Guild, formed in 1932, evolved a system of 
registering designs and an administrative and 
judicial method of determining copies. A 
“Declaration of Co-operation” signed by 
retailers requires them to refrain “from pur- 
chasing or marketing or dealing in any way in 
garments that are copies of models created by 
Guild houses.” The Guild has organized ef- 
fective boycotts against the non-co-operative 
retailer. No retailer or manufacturer is forced 
to join the Guild, which today includes only 
about 10 per cent of the dress manufacturers. 


Analysis of 58 account books kept by profes- 
sional women, 1937, D. Monroe and M. Y. 
PENNELL. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Home 
Econ., CM 767 (Feb. 1939) 14 pp. 

This study of living expenditures and sav- 
ings of professional women was limited to 
members of the Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service staff who were not members 
of economic families. The women who kept 
house alone or co-operatively (69 per cent of 
the group) spent less for food but considerably 
more for housing, furnishings and equipment, 
and household operation than did those who 
boarded. Net money income reported ranged 
from $1,232 to $3,844, with an average of 
$2,263 for the group. Approximately three 
fourths of the year’s income was usually dis- 
bursed for current living expenditures, and one 
fourth for savings or other ways of increasing 
net worth. The expenditures for current liv- 
ing ranged from $992 to $2,858, with an aver- 
age of $1,727 for the group. Clothing ac- 
counted for 18 per cent of what was spent for 
current living; automobile, 16 per cent; gifts, 
welfare, and taxes, 16 per cent; housing, 15 per 
cent; food, 13 per cent; and the remaining items 
of living, 22 per cent. Of the $304 average 
expenditure for clothing, 33 per cent was ex- 
pended for outer clothing; 14 per cent for coats 
and other wraps; 13 per cent for underwear, 
nightwear, hose; 13 per cent for miscellaneous 
clothing items; 12 per cent for footwear; 7 
per cent for accessories; 6 per cent for head- 
wear; 1 per cent for sportswear; and 1 per cent 
for unclassified clothing items. 
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Standards of living in four Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountain counties, C. P. Loomis 
and L. S. Dopson. U. S. Dept. Agr. Soc. 
Research Rept., No. 10 (Oct. 1938) 59 pp. 
This report portrays the living conditions in 

1935 of 733 open-country farm families and 
83 village families in Avery and Haywood 
Counties, North Carolina, and in Magoffin 
and Morgan Counties, Kentucky. These coun- 
ties were selected because of the large increase 
in farms from 1930 to 1935 and the high propor- 
tion of persons on relief in 1935. The 488 
owner families and 245 tenant families in the 
open country reported average values of family 
living of $662 and $426, respectively; the 83 
village families, $798. Less than one half of 
the value of living of the farm families was 
purchased, compared with 83 per cent of that 
of village families. The values of food, cloth- 
ing, and other major categories of family living 
are shown for each of the two population 
groups. Houses of farm owners and tenants 
had replacement values of $509 and $196; 
houses of village families had replacement 
values of $791. 


Standards of living of the residents of seven 
rural resettlement communities, C. P. 
Loomis and D. M. Davinson, Jr. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Soc. Research Rept., No. 11 
(Oct. 1938) 93 pp. 

This study attempts to establish for recently 
developed resettlement projects in 7 different 
states a “starting point” to be used as a point 
of reference for comparing future periodic 
studies of the level of living of these families. 
Three separate groups of families were studied: 
“project families,” which had lived on the proj- 
ects for at least one year previous to February 
1, 1936, reported for that year; “prior-year 
families,’ which had lived on the projects less 
than one year, reported for 1935; and “neigh- 
borhood families” living near two of the proj- 
ects reported for 1935. On projects where 


both project and prior-year families were 
studied, the project families showed a higher 
value of goods and services consumed. Among 
the project families there was great variation 
in the average value of family living, ranging 
from $532 to $1,078 for the different projects. 
For Bosque in New Mexico the average value 
of family living was $1,078 for project families, 
$914 for prior-year families, and $656 for 
neighborhood families. The corresponding fig- 
ures for Cumberland Homesteads in Tennessee 
were $942, $819, and $766, respectively. 
Much variation was found in the proportion 
of the total value of family living allocated to 
the various groups of items. 


A study of the incomes and disbursements of 
218 middle-income families in Honolulu, 
H. J. Horricu, W. H. Taytor, and L. W. 
Casapay. Univ. Hawaii Bull. 17, No. 10 
(Oct. 1938) 35 pp. 

Schedules showing family receipts and dis- 
bursements during 1937 were collected from 
218 middle-income Caucasian families in 
Honolulu. The income scale from $2,000 to 
nearly $7,000 per year was divided into seven 
class intervals for purposes of analysis. The 
average family money income for the 218 fami- 
lies was $3,624 of which 81.7 per cent was ob- 
tained from the husband’s earnings. The 
major items of family expenditures, stated as 
percentages of $3,370, the total current ex- 
penditure, were: food, 24.4; transportation, 
14.0; housing, 12.9; household operation, 
12.1; clothing, 9.0; recreation, 7.5; furnishings 
and equipment, 5.1; and miscellaneous, 15.0. 
There were 59 families with a net deficit, 154 
with a net surplus, and 5 which showed neither 
a net surplus nor deficit for the year. The 
average number of persons per family was 3.0. 
The group of families received during the year 
gifts of food averaging $4; clothing, $26; and 
furnishings and equipment, $11. 

¥. 
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HOUSING 


HOUSING AND THE HOUSE 


Prefabricated all-steel units for low-cost build- 
ings, R. Crow. Agr. Eng. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 
1939) pp. 27-29. 

Many authorities believe that the low-cost 
house of the future will be a factory-built, 
package unit complete in all details. How- 
ever, serious difficulties still stand in the way. 
A step in the right direction is the house de- 
sign in copper-bearing steel developed by the 
Farm Security Administration together with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany on the following principles: (1) The units 
should be locally fabricated with simple manu- 
facturing equipment. (2) The units should 
be of such weight and size as to be readily 
handled by man power and easy to put together 
by inexpert labor. (3) The units should lend 
themselves to a wide range of requirements. 
(4) It should be possible to remodel or move 
the structure. (5) Provision should be made 
for later installation of accessories. (6) There 
should be permanent protection from the 
weather. Copper-bearing steel was believed 
to meet these requirements best, though it 
requires more insulation than some other ma- 
terials, does not lend itself to hand-forming or 
shaping in the field, may be distorted by ship- 
ping and handling, and requires the mainte- 
nance of a good protective coating. Results so 
far obtained indicate that by this means per- 
manent, livable, and usable structures can be 
provided for farmers and for industrial workers 
in the low-wage brackets at prices they can 
afford. 


Camera contest rouses housing interest, H. T. 
STEINBARGER. Am. Cily (Nov. 1938) p. 67 
{abstracted in Housing Index-Digest 2, No. 4 
(Dec. 15, 1938) p. 9]. 

The consultant in adult education at the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., here tells 
the story of a contest in amateur photographs 
of housing conditions, which is the first known 
use of this device in a program of local housing 
education. 


Housing—a national disgrace, I and II, C. 
STEVENSON. Allantic Mthly. 162, No. 6 


(Dec. 1938) pp. 835-845; 163, No. 1 (Jan. 

1939) pp. 100-110. 

Housing—a national achievement, N. STRAus. 
Atlantic Mthly. 163, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) 
pp. 204-210. 

Stevenson charges that the high cost of pub- 
lic building is directly traceable to ancient, 
inflexible, and corrosive practices of contrac- 
tors, politicians, and labor racketeers and that 
the cost is too high to permit rehousing of the 
lowest income groups unless taxpayers carry 
an unreasonable part of the cost. In his re- 
buttal, Straus maintains that the new decen- 
tralized public housing program should not be 
confused with the problem of racketeering in 
the building trades. Rehousing cannot wait 
but must be carried on along with the fight 
against racketeering. The cost of public hous- 
ing is actually lower than that of private hous- 
ing, which rarely assumes the burden of slum 
clearance and does not provide play spaces, 
community facilities, and other health-giving 
improvements. Government-subsidized hous- 
ing is better constructed than privately built 
houses generally are, and fair labor standards 
are maintained. 


A new kind of landlord, A. Gotpretp. Better 
Times 20, No. 11 (Dec. 9, 1938) pp. 10-11. 
Different methods of operation from those 

used by private real-estate owners are being 

developed in rental housing projects federally 
financed. The selection of tenants who ac- 
tually need subsidized housing is an important 
but not the only job of management; the latter 
must also see that tenant families take care of 
valuable equipment, take advantage of facili- 
ties for healthful living, keep the apartments 
uncrowded, without boarders and lodgers; it 
must further prevent misuse of property, un- 
necessary noise, friction among tenants, and 
quarrels among children. Management must 
rehabilitate those in need of help, provide coun- 
seling and leadership in problems relating to 
unemployment, health, desertion, education, 
vocational guidance, naturalization. As more 
projects are completed, a new great field for 
competent managers will open up. Managers 
for this new and growing field might be social 
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workers with a head for business or private 
real-estate managers with a_ well-developed 
social conscience. On them the responsibility 
for housing success will rest. 


Housing and the curriculum, H. F. CLark. 
Curriculum J. 10, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 
12-14. 

The federal government will spend enormous 
sums for the construction of monumental build- 
ings but will provide hardly more than a sample 
of really good, low-cost housing. This situa- 
tion is a heritage of the past which our schools 
have done their part to perpetuate. Text- 
books have shown pictures of palaces, state and 
national capitols, skyscrapers, and union sta- 
tions, but have been silent about the quality of 
the workers’ homes. However, a change for 
the better is apparent in some school systems. 
The problem of housing might well be a center 
of the whole school program, and along with 
food and clothing be discussed at all school 
levels, the program growing in complexity 
from a very simple presentation in the first 
grade to a detailed, comprehensive junior 
college program of good housing for all the 
population, with discussion of social, govern- 
mental, and economic factors. 


Traditional building methods and lower cost 
small houses. Fed. Home Loan Bank Rev. 
5, No. 4 (Jan. 1939) pp. 108-109, 128. 
Prefabrication of houses does not at present 

reduce building costs. In order to facilitate 

handling and because of the necessity for the 
close fitting of sections, the individual pre- 
fabricated structural units must be more rigid 
and more accurately finished than otherwise 
needed in small-house construction. The units 
are therefore often built of unnecessarily ex- 
pensive materials. Technical information re- 
garding new materials is inadequate and often 
inaccurate. Established practices of build- 
ers and mechanics and the restrictions of local 
building codes often place strong barriers to 
the general use of new materials. So far the 
best opportunities for the construction in- 
dustry to build lower cost houses lie in more 
efficient use of conventional building materials 
and methods. For instance, the Federal Home 
Building Service Plan offers a thoroughly 
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modernized design developed from the New 
England “salt box’’ house of the 17th century 
which can be built for from $3,550 to $5,000 
according to the locality and the interior 
finishes. It is a 5-room house with a living 
room 28.6’ x 13.4’. 


Planning profitable neighborhoods. Fed. 
Housing Admin. Tech. Bull. No. 7 (1938) 
36 pp. 

This publication has been prepared to ac- 
quaint developers of real estate with the funda- 
mental principles and standards which make 
communities more desirable places in which to 
live and which through their stability protect 
the value of the investment, add to the security 
of the mortgage, and increase the legitimate 
profits of the developer. Recommended sub- 
division standards are: (1) convincing evi- 
dence of continuing demand for housing in the 
proposed price range; (2) appropriate surround- 
ings and topography; (3) accessibility to 
schools, employment, and shopping and recre- 
ational centers; (4) suitable utility and street 
improvements; (5) reasonable taxes and as- 
sessments; (6) adequate zoning and restrictive 
covenants; (7) conformity to planning regula- 
tions and sound principles of design. The 
recommended restrictive covenants are: regu- 
lation of land use; architectural control; side 
yard and setback regulations; regulation of 
lot sizes; prohibition of nuisances; restriction 
of temporary dwellings; duration of restric- 
tions, 25 years or more; suitable enforcement 
provisions. 


Financing of the Fort Wayne project. Insured 
Mortgage Portfolio 3, No. 7 (Jan. 1939) pp. 
5-8. 

Through the co-ordinated activities of three 
government agencies, two banks, and an insur- 
ance company of Fort Wayne (Indiana), 
50 bottom-income families of that city are 
about to be housed in new detached homes at 
weekly rentals of $2.50 each. The problem 
has been to produce with $900 cash an adequate 
3-room unit, with running water and sanitary 
facilities, easy to keep clean, and cheap to 
heat. The lots were acquired in a novel way. 
Scattered lots, vacant lots, and lots with 
dilapidated houses for which present rent 


would hardly cover taxes, were “borrowed” 
for the purpose. Actually the lots were pur- 
chased by the Housing Authority for $1 each, 
the Authority acquiring ownership in fee, but 
giving the owner a repurchase option under 
which he could reacquire the property after 5 
years for $1 or before that time by paying the 
cost of moving the house to another site. In 
this way the lot owner retains any chances of 
future profits from sale of the lot and mean- 
while escapes the burden of taxes. The houses 
are built on a 4-inch concrete slab “floated” 
on a gravel fill. They are of panel construc- 
tion, prefabricated in a central plant, and so 
well insulated that oil heating is practicable. 
They are built by W.P.A. workers, many of 
whom will be living in them. Complete 
amortization of the loan, insured by the F.H.A., 
will, it is estimated, be completed in 16 years. 


Local authorities. NAHO News [National 
Association of Housing Officials] 1, No. 7 
(Dec. 15, 1938) p. 66. 

The recently accepted substandard housing 
ordinance sponsored by the Dallas Authority 
defines as substandard all structures used or 
intended for use as dwellings if they lack sani- 
tary sewerage or septic-tank facilities; have no 
running water for drinking and household 
purposes “‘where city water mains are available 
within 150 feet of the premises”; have become 
deteriorated through natural causes so that 
they “are no longer reasonable protection from 
the weather”; have inadequate facilities for 
exit in case of fire, as provided by other city 
ordinances; violate existing sanitary laws of 
the state or city. To be ruled sanitary, a 
dwelling unit must have, in addition to run- 
ning water, a kitchen sink connected to the 
water supply and to the sanitary sewer; one 
toilet; and one tub or shower properly con- 
nected. 


Mopin system of housing construction, A. 
Basstn and V. C. Grrrorp. Division of 
Foreign Housing Studies, New York City 
W.P.A. (Oct. 1938) 16 pp., mimeo. 

In France, Eugene Mopin has developed a 
new system of multiple-story, block dwelling 
construction employing prefabricated units. 
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It is a combination of a light steel frame and 
reinforced concrete construction in which fabri- 
cation or construction on the site is almost 
eliminated. The precast concrete units are 
rapidly and economically manufactured by the 
vibratory process. No unit weighs more 
than 250 pounds, and any unit can be handled 
by two or three men without expensive hoist- 
ing gear. No scaffolding or formwork is used. 
The structural strength of the building depends 
on the units rather than on the steel frame. 
The system has been used in a number of 
projects in France and in England. A 15 per 
cent saving in cost and 25 per cent in time is 
claimed for this method. The buildings are 50 
per cent lighter than other reinforced concrete 
construction. At present this method may 
not meet building code requirements every- 
where in the United States. The saving in 
labor may decrease employment. How far 
the numerous joints are a drawback cannot 
as yet be ascertained. A markedly drab ap- 
pearance characterizes some projects where 
this method has been used. It is believed, 
however, that its advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages. 


An experiment in public housing. Planning & 
Civic Comment 4, No. 4 (Oct.—Dec. 1938) 
pp. 9-10. 

Unlike most public housing projects in other 
parts of the country, the Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority in Washington, D. C., has made its 
housing projects stand on their own financial 
feet. Costs have been kept low even for the 
houses in which rents are lowest; the houses are 
well built, clean, with adequate light and air, 
have plain plumbing fixtures but no frills. 
Although low, the rentals pay for amortiza- 
tion, interest, taxes, and upkeep. Four new 
projects are planned, two for white families, 
and two for colored families, with a total of 
1,200 new homes. The projects as such will 
not depend on permanent government sub- 
sidy, but individual families will receive sub- 
sidies when and if needed. By thus concen- 
trating the subsidies on families which need 
them, more people in the low-income groups 
can be helped than if the same funds were 
divided evenly among all tenants. Another 
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deviation from current practice is the construc- 
tion of groups of houses which fit into the city 
plan rather than monster projects. 


Housing, F.L. Hatt. Report of Home Dem- 
onstration Work, 1937. Extension Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Since farm incomes are too low to pay for 
materials and labor, a nation-wide “home- 
made homes” campaign has been started in 
which farm families were encouraged to use 
native materials and do the work themselves. 
Promotional devices include news stories, 
posters, film strips, blueprints, and “plan 
books” available to rural people. Interesting 
projects are cited from many states. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Modern lighting standards. Bldgs. & Bldg. 
Mgt. 39, No. 2 (Jan. 16, 1939) pp. 53-55+. 
Intense promotional efforts have increased 

the desire for modern fixtures, indirect lighting, 

and higher intensities. Of equal importance 
in better lighting are: uniform light distribu- 
tion, elimination of glare, and provision of 
proper reflecting surfaces. The right kind 
of fixtures, properly placed, intelligent selec- 
tion and maintenance of lamps, selection of 
proper colors for walls, and cleanliness of fix- 
tures and reflecting surfaces all play their 
part in the final results. Since light intensity 
is only one factor in good lighting, it is con- 
ceivable that 10 foot-candle intensity accom- 
panied by otherwise perfect conditions would 
be better for the eyes than 20 foot-candles with 
uncontrolled glare and reflection. Diffused 
lighting necessitates higher intensities than 
direct. The yellowing of white ceiling paint 
with age lowers lighting efficiency, as do dirty 
ceilings and walls. It is estimated that an 
acoustic ceiling requires from 25 to 30 per cent 
more light than a flat white plaster one. Since 
the cost of lamps is only 10 per cent of the 
lighting bill, lamps of superior quality should 
be bought; they should be replaced before they 
burn out because of increasing loss of efficiency. 


Appliances and equipment in 1939, E. R. 
Guyer. Gas Age 83, No. 2 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 37-38+. 

Heretofore gas ranges have been sold mainly 
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on the basis of price, appearance, and con- 
struction. Now the prime considerations are 
labor- and timesaving, economy, and control 
of the cooking process. Selling methods in- 
clude slogans emphasizing the romance of 
cooking, such as “‘Cooking is a gay adventure,” 
“From kitchen drudge to a Cinderella.” An 
aggressive educational campaign and publicity 
are bringing the consumer to a better apprecia- 
tion of the merits of gas appliances. The 
replacement market consists of 16,000,000 
range users: 9,000,000 of their ranges are 
without heat control or insulation and 5,000,- 
000 are over 10 years old. Within a few 
months the industry will produce gas ranges 
of unit body construction with many loose 
parts eliminated. 


Oil burners. Heating & Ventilating 36, No. 1 

(Jan. 1939) pp. 33-34. 

The fundamental principles of oil burners 
are now well understood, and progress will 
consist mainly in refinements in methods and 
equipment. Many oil burners are marketed 
by “merchandisers” under their own trade 
name, though not manufactured by them. 
Locally assembled burners continue to be of- 
fered at low prices. Serious price competition 
is now offered by automatic stokers for anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal furnaces and by the 
spreading use of natural gas. Moreover, in 
many places the fuel costs are lower for gas 
or coal than for oil. There is little doubt that 
oil is now at a competitive disadvantage gen- 
erally. Coal bids fair to continue its come- 
back, probably at an accelerating rate. 


Warm air heating for residences. Heating & 
Ventilating 36, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) p. 37. 
Warm-air heating was the most popular form 

used in residence construction during 1938, 

but no outstanding changes in technique or 

equipment were forthcoming and the hot- 
water supply continues to be the most trouble- 
some feature. Fuel-box coils, water-jacketed 
sections in the furnace, or separately fired 
heaters for hot water are the only available 
methods. Once the warm-air furnace goes out 
of use in the summer months, the only resort 
is frequently to a separately fired heater. 

M. C. H. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the social welfare and public health department, New York City 
Home Economics Association 


The aging process: a medical-social problem, 
G. M. Prersor and E. L. Bortz. Ann. 
Internal Med. 12, No. 7 (Jan. 1939) pp. 
964-977. 

Until recently the scientific study of geri- 
atrics has been ignored, but with the constantly 
increasing life expectancy and greater numbers 
of people reaching middle life, the authors 
believe that “the values of later life need be 
recognized, studied and more completely uti- 
lized.” A summary is included of the strides 
medical science has made in the control of 
the bacterial and parasitic diseases and a list 
is given of the fields in which research is still 
needed. Among these are the causes of the 
degenerative diseases and metabolic disorders 
of middle age and the complex problem of 
normal and abnormal cellular growth. ‘“Or- 
derly growth gives a healthy, normal human 
body. Disorderly growth with cellular ex- 
pansion is cancer.” H. C. Sherman’s research 
gives a basis for the belief that application of 
our present knowledge of nutrition will go far 
toward delaying the onset of old age. With 
more individuals reaching middle years in 
good physical, nervous, and mental condition, 
there is need for industry to recognize their 
labor ability. Studies indicate that the period 
of greatest productivity may lie between 47 and 
60 years. Thus retirement may be postponed, 
and when it does come the individual will still 
be vigorous enough for various pursuits.—E. G. 


Home management service, E. R. WoLpMAN. 
Family 19, No. 10 (Feb. 1939) pp. 322-325. 
In the home management service conducted 

by the Cleveland Jewish Social Service Bureau, 

the housekeeper staff is selected and assigned 
to specific cases by the supervisor. The case 
worker, however, assumes entire supervision 
of the housekeeper in connection with the 
family situation, making possible continuous 
housekeeper service to a family as part of the 
case-work plan. The housekeeper’s training 
consists of evaluation conferences and indi- 
vidual instruction, including collection of food 
prices in neighborhoods where clients live; 


exchange of new recipes and menus; and dis- 
cussion of household management, understand- 
ing children, and adolescent behavior. Some 
results of the home management service are 
a better understanding by the case worker of 
the family members and their relationships 
and the enrichment of her knowledge of house- 
hold management, budgeting, and nutritional 
needs.—L. K. A. 


Common factors in family budgeting for public 
assistance, S. E. Sapow. Family 19, No. 10 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 334-341. 

Agencies vary greatly in their practices and 
methods of giving relief. Since the problems 
are similar, the author advocates the develop- 
ment of uniform standards and methods for 
planning and granting relief allowances based 
on the following principles: an individual bud- 
get for each family, all items essential for nor- 
mal living and good health to be included, ade- 
quate standards for each item to be set up, 
money allowances to be based on these stand- 
ards and local retail prices, allowances to be 
revised according to changes in cost of living, 
and the budget deficit to be the difference 
between the total family budget and total re- 
sources. The same principles and methods of 
budgeting should be applied to all agencies so 
that families will receive relief on the same 
basis regardless of their relief category. This 
would lead to the fairest distribution of agency 
funds and conservation of taxpayers’ money. 
The taxpayer should know what an adequate 
relief standard consists of, because the greater 
his understanding, the more conviction he will 
have of the necessity of providing it.—L. K. A. 


The interdependence between home economics 
and case work, E. DE LA FonNTAINE. Family 
19, No. 10 (Feb. 1939) pp. 341-343. 

The case worker is concerned with the in- 
dividualization of the needs of each client. 
For principles governing the budgeting of main- 
tenance needs, she comes to the home economist 
whose special training in budgeting and manage- 
ment for marginal- and low-income families 
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she can rely on. An objective, individualized 
guide helps the case worker to decide whether 
the client’s problem is lack of knowledge, in- 
sufficient money, or subjective feeling, and to 
understand the client’s concern about income, 
management, andsoon. The home economist, 
by her appreciation of the planfulness, intelli- 
gence, and knowledge a client must have to 
meet his needs on a minimum budget, can en- 
rich the case worker’s appreciation of this 
difficult task and increase the latter’s ingenuity 
in helping the client with his management 
problems. Through insufficient interest in 
such problems, the case worker often neglects 
these avenues of service; but if she has gained 
adequate knowledge of nutrition and home 
economics, she can render effective help.— 
L. K. A. 


The private physician’s role in the New York 
City syphilis control activities, C. W. 
CLarKE and T. RosenTHAL. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 111, No. 25 (Dec. 17, 1938) pp. 
2287-2290. 

This article relates how the New York City 
Board of Health is demonstrating its belief 
that “the role of the private physician in the 
control of syphilis and gonorrhea is of para- 
mount importance.”” Among the methods used 
to promote dissemination of popular informa- 
tion by physicians are special short courses, 
discussions at medical meetings, and the prepa- 
ration of printed and visual materials. The 
New York City Health Department furnishes 
various services free, especially laboratory 
examinations, lumbar punctures, clinical con- 
sultation services, and antisyphilitic drugs. 
It also lists through the county medical soci- 
ety qualified physicians willing to treat referred 
patients at moderate fees.—B. M. B. 


Industrial carbondisulphide poisoning [Edi- 
torial]. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 112, No. 1 
(Jan. 7, 1939) pp. 51-52. 

An industrial disease which until recently 
has received little investigation in the United 
States is connected with the use by the rayon 
industry of one poison, carbon disulfide and 
with the evolution of another, hydrogen sul- 
fide, “evolved during certain processes.” 
Germany, France, and Italy have published 
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material about this disease. The industry is 
also established in the Netherlands and 
Japan. A bulletin on the manufacture of 
rayon in Pennsylvania, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in that state, 
reports studies made of 120 men employed in 
two departments where carbon disulfide was 
most used. Nervous effects were found, vary- 
ing from the early symptoms of insomnia and 
irritability to marked memory defects and 
even “psychoses, usually of maniacal type”; 
loss of hearing was detected in more than half 
the men, while 54 per cent showed some ocular 
disturbance; 75 per cent of the men under 45 
years of age showed loss of libido; weakness 
and partial paralysis were not uncommon.— 
B. M. B. 


President’s message on the national health 
program [Editorial]. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
112, No. 4 (Jan. 28, 1939) pp. 330-331, 
333. 

This summary and discussion of the message 
which President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
with the report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Ac- 
tivities describes it as an outgrowth of the 
National Health Conference and of conferences 
between the Interdepartmental Committee 
and special committees representing various 
organizations in the medical and health field. 
The president expressed his particular concern 
with inequalities in the personnel and facilities 
for health services in different states and sec- 
tions of the country among different economic 
groups. Objectives of a national health 
program as set up in the message are “‘to make 
available in all parts of our country and for 
all groups of our people, the scientific knowledge 
and skill at our command to prevent and care 
for sickness and disability; to safeguard moth- 
ers, infants and children; and to offset through 
social insurance the loss of earnings among work- 
ers who are temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled.” [The full text of the message ap- 
pears on page 333 of the same issue.]—B. M. B. 


Survey of national nutrition policies. II. 
Economic and Financial. League of Na- 
tions (Nov. 1938) 120 pp. 

This report is a summary of the action taken 
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by member countries of the League of Na- 
tions “to study the state of national nutrition 
and to improve nutritional standards,” as 
furnished by representatives of 16 countries 
at a meeting in Geneva last October. The 
average diet in most countries appears to be 
ill-balanced and inadequate. Ultimately the 
problem is largely an economic one, and all the 
surveys have shown the importance of the 
economic factor in determining the diet of 
individualffamilies. Much, however, can be 
done by education and publicity; and radio 
talks, public meetings, films, posters, exhibi- 
tions, classes, and articles in periodicals are 
among the many methods which have been 
used to reach the general public.—L. A. 


Summer diets of the poor in Washington, D. C., 
D. G. Wrent and C. E. Patwer. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quart. 17, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 5-28. 

In 1938 the U. S. Public Health Service in 
co-operation with the Milbank Memorial Fund 
conducted a survey of the diets of relief families 
in Washington, D. C. The study was under- 
taken to supplement the dietary surveys made 
in 1935-36 by the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the Works Progress Administration, in 
which no relief families were included. The 
602 families included were divided approxi- 
mately equally between white and colored 
and were of three types: families receiving 
funds from the Public Assistance Department, 
families with a W.P.A. employee, and families 
with an employed worker. The dietary record 
consisted of a meal-by-meal report of the food 
eaten by each family in a two-day period, 
Methods for calculating cost of food and 
adequacy of diets developed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics were used in analyzing the 
data. Families were classified into five in- 
come groups, ranging from those having less 
than $2.67 to those having $6.67 or more per 
food cost unit per week, with an interval be- 
tween groups of $1.33 per food cost unit. 
A weekly income of $5.33 per cost unit was 
the approximate amount required to maintain 
an emergency standard of living in Washing- 
ton. Findings were similar to those of the 
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Bureau of Home Economics study for com- 
parable income groups in the same general 
area. Among the higher income groups the 
average diet of white families was reasonably 
well balanced and of adequate mineral content. 
The diets of colored families in this group were 
high in calories and protein but low in cal- 
cium and iron. As the income dropped, the 
total food consumption decreased, with the 
resulting lack of calories and nutrients.—E. G. 


Guide to information about dental health. 
Prepared by Committee on Community 
Dental Service, N. Y. Tuberculosis and 
Health Assocn. (Nov. 1938) 6 pp. 

This leaflet gives, briefly, important facts 
on dental health: its place in general health, 
the importance and advantages of early dental 
care, the seriousness of focal infection, the 
importance of first permanent molars, the 
part food plays in dental and general health, 
foods needed daily, also sources of further 
information.—J. L. 


Teaching the diabetic patient, H. Cross. 
Pub. Health Nursing 30, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) 
pp. 701-703. 

The subheading “a diabetic clinic which 
lays stress on the education of both patient 
and nurse is described here by the clinic nurse” 
largely explains this article. In the agency 
described, the clinic patient sees a physician, 
a nurse, and a nutritionist. Patients come 
at 7:30 or 8:00 a.m. without breakfast and 
bring a sample of urine. If “less than three 
per cent urinary sugar is found, the patient 
may eat breakfast” often brought as a lunch 
and eaten at the clinic. In the waiting period, 
group and individual teaching is carried on. 
The doctor, nurse, and nutritionist each have 
four sessions with each group of patients. 
Student-nurse participation is provided for 
throughout the program. Visiting nurses fol- 
low up lapsed and new cases for instruction.— 
P. M. 


Medicine and monopoly, W. Harp. Survey 
Graphic 27, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) pp. 606- 
609, 631+. 

The Group Health Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was organized by employees of the 
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federal government. Hurdles placed in its 
way were the expulsion of one of its staff 
doctors from the District of Columbia Medical 
Society, the exclusion of Group Health Asso- 
ciation patients from local hospitals, and the 
prohibition of consultation privileges between 
the Group Health Association staff doctors 
and members of the Medical Society. This 
definite opposition brought about a grand jury 
investigation to determine whether or not the 
American Medical Society and certain of its 
members were acting in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. A comparison is charted between 
a plan for group health service recently put out 
by the Medical Society and the Group Health 
Association plan. In both plans the members 
pay in advance for services. The Medical 
Society’s plan may be put into operation in 
the near future, which will mean that there 
will be competition between the two groups. 
To determine whether this competition is 
“free and fair” will be the responsibility of the 
assistant attorney general. Unless the Group 
Health Association can obtain hospital privi- 
leges for its members, this cannot be. It is 
the writer’s opinion that the professional os- 
tracism of the Group Health Association will 
eventually be moderated and that the most 
effective criticism the Medical Society can 
give will be to make sure that its own group 
health plan “will render a similar service in a 
more serviceable manner.”—L. P. 


The unseen plague of chronic sickness, E. P. 
Boas. Survey Midmthly. 74, No. 12 (Dec. 
1938) pp. 376-378. 

Past studies indicate that voluntary agencies 
have carried three quarters of the burden of 
the care of the chronic sick in New York City. 
Hospitals and custodial institutions now being 
constructed by the city will serve as a nucleus 
for, but are “only one element” in, a complete 
service. The present policy of the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals of paying for destitute pa- 
tients in voluntary institutions should be con- 
tinued and “the practice systematized so that 
the institution admits only the type of patient 
for whose care it is equipped.” Home care is 
more economical if medical, nursing, and social 
service are provided and may be a happier 
solution for the patient and the family. Mu- 
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nicipalities must accept the responsibility for 
most of the cases but must integrate all services 
and facilities at hand and engage the united 
efforts of the medical profession, social work 
agencies, and the community.—L. P. 


Disability from specific causes in relation to 
economic status. U. S. Public Health 
Service, National Health Survey, Sickness 
and Medical Care Series, Bull. 9 (1938) 13 pp. 
This report of a project conducted by the 

U. S. Public Health Service with financial 

grants from the W.P.A. is based on a house-to- 

house canvass of 800,000 families in 83 cities 

and 23 rural areas in 19 states during 1935-36. 

An earlier bulletin considered only the dis- 

ability from all causes. It deals with the 

relation between the economic status of the 
families surveyed and the per capita volume of 
disability from specific causes. The latter 
include infectious diseases; rheumatism; tuber- 
culosis; and degenerative, nervous, digestive, 
and respiratory diseases. A definite relation 
between economic status and volume of dis- 
ability is shown for each diagnostic group, the 
disability rate for families on relief being two 
and one-half times as high as for families with 
incomes of $5,000 a year and over.—L. K. A. 


Housekeeping service for home care of chronic 
patients, M. C. Jarretr. Committee on 
Chronic Illness, Welfare Council of New 
York City (Dec. 31, 1938) 74 pp. 

There is little knowledge at present of the 
amount and kinds of service required for a 
system of home care for the chronically ill. 
As a means of exploring this problem, a project 
of “housekeeping service” was conducted 
under the auspices of the Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects, W.P.A., sponsored 
by the Department of Hospitals of the City of 
New York with the co-operation of the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service and Committee 
on Chronic Illness of the Welfare Council of 
New York City. In Miss Jarrett’s report, 
methods of operation, conditions of patients 
served, kind of housekeeping aides employed, 
and costs of the services are discussed at length. 
Case stories illustrating the favorable results 
of housekeeping service indicate the great need 
for this type of care.—L. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The place of research in textile mills and the 
textile industry, C. ScHLATTER. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 27, No. 21 (Oct. 17, 1938) 
pp. 563-567. 

The spirit of research is not so well devel- 
oped in the textile as in other industries, partly 
because the textile revolution took place 
without the aid of research and partly because 
small mills cannot afford the expenditures 
necessary for research. The textile industry 
spends the lowest percentage of invested 
capital, 0.7 per cent, on research, while the 
chemical industry heads the list with an ex- 
penditure of 2.4 per cent. There is a definite 
need for co-operative research among textile 
manufacturers, but not to such an extent as 
to cause the abandonment of the laboratories 
and research efforts of larger firms.—D. E. K. 


Single and multiple fiber tests for determining 
comparative breaking loads of wool fibers, 
J. F. Witson and E. B. Roegsster. Hil- 


gardia 11, No. 4 (Jan. 1938) pp. 175-182. 

The results of a comparison between two 
methods of determining fiber breaking loads 
are given. One method consists of twisting a 
number of fibers into a yarn of predetermined 
twist and obtaining the average breaking 
strength of the fibers by breaking the yarn. 
The other method consists of breaking the indi- 
vidual fibers in the Deforden fiber tester. The 
data obtained indicate that the mean breaking 
load obtained from breaking 39 or 40 pieces of 
yarn of 20 fibers each would furnish as reliable 
an index of the true breaking load as that ob- 
tained from tests of 500 individual fibers.—L. S. 


On the heat transmission of textile fabrics, 
C. D. Niven and J. D. Bassirr. J. Textile 
Inst. 29, No. 8 (Aug. 1938) pp. T161-T172. 
An apparatus which the authors used for 

measuring the heat transmission of textile 

fibers is described. It consisted of a 3-inch 
brass pipe with heating coils so arranged that 
the middle portion was utilized for these 
measurements. The cylinder was covered 
with buff leather to reproduce properties of 


the human skin. The heat transmission of 
some of the clothing worn by men indoors 
was investigated at various wind velocities, 
and curves relating conductance as well as 
T.I.V. (thermal insulating value) with wind 
velocity for various fabrics and combinations of 
fabrics are given. T.I.V. was defined as 
( iad heat loss from covered cylinder ) 
heat loss from uncovered cylinder 

The effect of a quarter of an inch air space be- 
tween the clothing and the skin was also inves- 
tigated and found to be very effective in pre- 
venting heat loss. However, under actual 
wearing conditions, even if such an air space 
could be provided, the movement of the body 
would cause a bellows effect and thus tend to 
reduce the efficiency. The effect of warm 
clothing is most pronounced in a breeze of 
about 100 feet per minute. The authors state 
that there is nothing particularly novel 
about these conclusions, but they agree in a 
very satisfactory manner with human sensations 
and therefore indicate that the apparatus and 
methods used are reliable and could be used 
for estimating the effect of clothing on heat 
loss from the human subject.—M. B. H. 


The examination of “sulphur stoved” and 
“sulphited” wool fabrics for sulphur dioxide 
and sulphite, F. F. Exswortn and H. 
Puiturrs. J. Textile Inst. 29, No. 9 (Sept. 
1938) pp. T219-T226. 

Most woolen underwear is bleached by ex- 
posure to sulfur dioxide in a closed chamber for 
several hours. Some woolens are bleached by 
treatment with solutions of sodium bisulfite 
or sulfurous acid. The data obtained by the 
authors suggest that the changes which take 
place on bleaching wool with sulfur dioxide are 
similar to those occurring on treating wool 
with bisulfite solutions. They found that 
wool which has been bleached with sulfur 
dioxide or with sodium bisulfite contains “‘com- 
bined” sulfur dioxide in the form of S-cysteine- 
sulfonate and “free” sulfur dioxide as alkali 
bisulfite or sulfurous acid. Also some sulfate 
or sulfuric acid may be formed in the bleached 
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wool by atmospheric oxidation or by the de- 
composition of the S-cysteinesulfonate group- 
ings.—R. E. R. 


Colorimetric changes resulting from varia- 
tions in the concentration of dye solutions, 
M. O. Petron. J. Textile Inst. 29, No. 10 
(Oct. 1938) pp. T227-T238. 

The colors of light reflected from a fabric 
are affected by the complications of the fabric 
structure and do not lend themselves to mathe- 
matical measurement. The results of this 
investigation on the color of dye solutions or 
dyed film cannot be transferred quantitatively 
to dyed fabrics, but the general conclusions are 
applicable. The results are claimed to have a 
direct bearing on the fading of dyed materials 
and on the unlevel dyeing of fabrics. The 
colorimetric effects of concentration of a num- 
ber of dye solutions are calculated in terms of 
hue wave-length, saturation, and brightness. 
It is shown that a just perceptible change of 
concentration is visible to the eye by virtue of 
the change it produces in the brightness of the 
specimen. The accompanying changes in hue 
wave-length and saturation are negligibly small. 
For a given small change in the concentration, 


the change in brightness varies with the color 
and increases in the following order: yellows, 
oranges, reds, greens, and blues. This sup- 
ports the widespread impression that yellows, 
reds, and oranges are less liable to fade than 
blues and greens.—M. B. H. 


A dyer’s guide, J. A. Stinson. Natl. Cleaner 
& Dyer 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) pp. 16-17. 
To get the best results in dyeing or bleaching, 

it is necessary to know definitely the kind of 

fibers in the material. The garment should be 
well cleaned and dyed at optimum tempera- 
ture, which varies for the different fibers. 

Acid dyes are best for wool and silk; basic dyes 

are suitable for silk and cotton when used at 

about 175°F.; direct colors serve well for 
cotton and rayon but are quite fugitive; acetate 

colors serve for acetate rayon.—B. V. M. 


American Indian art. School Arts Mag. 38, 
No. 2 (Oct. 1938) pp. 39-72. 
The entire issue is devoted to the life and 
activities of the American Indian of the South- 
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west. One of the articles discusses the Hopi 
weaving.—B. V. M. 


Unshrinkable wool blankets now available. 
Textile Colorist 60, No. 719 (Nov. 1938) 
p. 751. 

The North Star Woolen Mill Company has 
announced the introduction of a _ blanket 
claimed to be really shrinkproof. The process 
used is entirely different from those previously 
developed, in which chlorine or hypochlorites 
in some form have been employed. The 
shrinkproofing is obtained without damage to 
the fibers by the action of sulfuryl chloride in 
dry-cleaning solvent. Quite unexpectedly, the 
treated wool fibers are somewhat stronger than 
the untreated, slightly whiter in color, and, 
when properly processed, considerably softer. 
This process, developed by A. J. Hall, of Eng- 
land, can be applied to wool in any stage of 
manufacture.—L. W. 


Nylon a new synthetic fiber. Textile Colorist 

60, No. 719 (Nov. 1938) p. 777. 

Nylon, a new synthetic textile fiber, has a 
protein-like chemical structure. It is char- 
acterized by extreme toughness and strength 
and the peculiar ability to be formed into 
fibers and into various shapes, such as bristles 
and sheets. The fibers have a strong affinity 
for dyes and can be dyed rapidly, permanently, 
and directly with the dyes ordinarily used for 
wool and silk. Hosiery made of Nylon pos- 
sesses extreme sheerness, high elasticity, great 
strength, and improved resistance to runs. 
Nylon will not be widely available until the 
new plant now being constructed near Seaford, 
Delaware, is operating. —L. W. 


Dermatitis alleged to be due to the wearing of 
textiles, C. M. WuITTAKER. Textile Colorist 
60, No. 720 (Dec. 1938) pp. 843-847. 

A difficult legal position has been created by 
dermatitis claims in cases in which this com- 
plaint has been alleged to be due to the wearing 
of textiles. The position which the textile 
interests seek to establish is that idiosyncrasy 
of the claimant should be accepted as a suc- 
cessful defense against such a claim. The 
author cites opinions expressed by medical 
authorities, along with extracts from judg- 
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ments and evidence given in various cases. 
In the United States, idiosyncrasy is already 
accepted as defense. In the British courts 
the position appears to be chaotic.—L. W. 


Specifications of test samples should be com- 
plete and accurate, H. A. MERENESS. Textile 
Research 9, No. 1 (Nov. 1938) pp. 5-6. 
The author claims that published data from 

textile research are often of no value except to 

a person having access to the sample. One of 

the most common omissions is yarn size. To 

be identifiable, “‘wash silk, pure dye, 180 x 112” 

should be described as “pure dye silk crepe, 

180 (warp ends) 2-ply 20/22 denier silk and 

112 (filling yarns of) 3-thread 20/22 denier 

silk.” For rayon fabrics, it is essential to 

know if yarns are bright, dull, or pigmented. 

Weight per square yard, breaking strength 

by both the raveled strip and grab methods, 

and yarn resistance to slippage are essential 
data for all tests and researches on finished 

broad goods.—M. B. H. 


Comparative insulative values of camel hair 
versus wool, S. I. Srroocx. Textile Re- 
search 9, No. 1 (Nov. 1938) pp. 16-23. 

A suiting and a velour coating were manu- 
factured from camel hair and Texas wool in 
similar construction. It was found impossible 
to make the camel hair of the same weight and 
thickness as the wool fabrics. The wool suit- 
ing weighed 9 ounces to the square yard and 
was 0.055 inches in thickness, while the camel- 
hair suiting weighed 7.5 ounces to the square 
yard and was 0.045 inches thick. Compara- 
tive thermal conductivity tests were made for 
the fibers in different stages of manufacture, 
as well as for the fabrics. At standard condi- 
tions, the camel-hair velour was reported to be 
a 12 per cent better insulator than the wool 
velour, and the camel-hair suiting a 7 per cent 
better insulator than the wool suiting. Other 
tests were made under varying climatic condi- 
tions with due provision for temperature, 
moisture, and wind or air pressure. Tests on 
the finished cloth showed the camel-hair 
cloths to insulate by 3.1 to 29 per cent better 
than wool cloths; if the materials had been 
uniform in weight, camel-hair cloth would have 
been 5.6 to 35 per cent better. These tests 
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showed the decidedly greater insulative power 
of camel-hair cloth over wool cloth under con- 
ditions where warmth without excessive weight 
is especially desired.—M. B. H. 


Report on development and use of rayon and 
other synthetic fibers. Prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: Cart H. Rosrnson, chairman, and 
R. J. CueatHamM, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and D. F. J. Lyncu and H. P. 
Hotman, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
MC-38 (Oct. 1938) 50 pp. 

The commercial production of rayon, origi- 
nated in France in 1884, did not begin in the 
United States until 1911, but from that time 
on has generally increased steadily. Total 
world production of rayon has increased at 
an average yearly rate of 20 per cent each year 
since 1920. The most rapid and uninter- 
rupted advances were made in Japan until in 
1936 Japan displaced the United States as the 
world’s largest producer. Since 1929, viscose 
rayon has represented from about 85 to 90 per 
cent of the total world production, cupram- 
monium rayon about 3 or 4 per cent of the 
total, with acetate accounting for the rest. 
In the United States, the acetate type has been 
increasing much faster than the other two. 
This is of economic significance because of the 
difference in raw materials used in the viscose 
and acetate processes. 

Today, cellulose for the rayon industry in 
the United States is obtained entirely from 
cotton linters and certain types of wood, 
chiefly spruce and Western hemlock. Re- 
search indicates that the industry will have 
adequate supplies of wood pulp for many years 
to come, but these supplies are more and more 
inaccessible, resulting in mounting costs. 
Recently a method has been developed for 
converting Southern pine into wood pulp suit- 
able for newsprint paper, and construction is 
now under way on a plant that will produce 
pulp for the rayon trade. As for cotton 
linters, while there is available each year a 
supply more than sufficient for the domestic 
rayon industry, it is clear that linters for this 
use have to be bought in competition with 
other uses, so that there can be no certainty 
in regard to price. In addition to slash pine 
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as a source of pulp, sugar cane bagasse provides 
another very promising potential source. 
Other sources that might be mentioned are 
lint cotton, whole cotton plant, corn stalks, 
and almost any other kind of vegetable mat- 
ter. Most of these are, however, uneconomical 
in comparison with wood pulp and cotton 
linters, because of transportation and process- 
ing costs involved. 

Improvements in the quality of rayon in- 
clude increased tensile strength and increased 
pliability, and also improved dyeing properties. 
There has been little change in the properties 
of elasticity and elongation since 1920. Proc- 
esses have been developed that will give either 
a lustrous or delustered appearance. Other 
desirable properties, such as crease resistance 
and water repellency, can be effected by some 
of the special synthetic finishes that have been 
developed within the last few years. Funda- 
mentally, rayon competes with other textiles 
on the simple basis of relative price, quality, 
and style, though there have been various 
other factors of considerable importance in- 
fluencing its acceptance, such as advertising, 
dissemination of information regarding the care 
of rayon, and governmental policies like the 
enforcement of the use of rayon textile fibers 
by government regulation in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. Rayon goes predominantly into 
style fabrics where appearance is the competi- 
tive factor of greatest importance. Such uses 
are found principally in the field of household 
furnishings and clothing, particularly women’s 
clothing. Rayon hose increased steadily from 
1919 to 1931 but have since declined to less 
than 10 per cent of the total. 

This report was intended to emphasize the 
fact that the field for expansion of rayons is 
not unlimited; that it is a textile fiber with 
definite and distinct properties which in some 
uses offer advantages over cotton, silk, and 
wool but in other uses are definitely restrictive. 
Aside from rayon, the two outstanding syn- 
thetic fibers at the present time are glass fiber 
and a wool-like fiber made from casein much 
as rayon is made from cellulose; skimmed milk 
is now the chief source of casein.—L. W. 


Methods of testing hosiery, E. M. ScHENKE 
and H. E.Smearer. U.S. Dept. Commerce, 
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Natl. Bur. Stand. Cire. No. C-422 (Oct. 11, 

1938) 34 pp. 

The analytical procedures described in this 
circular are those used by the research asso- 
ciateship of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers at the National Bureau of 
Standards. They include specifications for a 
complete laboratory analysis of hosiery. 

Hose are classified into 4 types: full-fash- 
ioned, circular-knit, fashioned seamless, and 
cut or tailored hose; a description of each type 
and means of identification are given. A vis- 
ual examination of the hose includesan inspec- 
tion of stitch uniformity, evenness, and 
cleanness; defects or irregularities (compared 
with photographic standards of defects) ; seams; 
reinforcements; dyeing; and finish. In record- 
ing the dimensions of a stocking, measurements 
of all parts (welt, after-welt, leg, high heel, 
inner heel, heel, sole, ring toe, toe block, toe, 
and foot) are made. The construction is 
analyzed according to the number of needles on 
the knitting machine, the gauge, the wales per 
inch, the courses per inch, the total number of 
courses, the number of fashion marks, the type 
of knitting (single or three carrier). 

All physical testing of hosiery is conducted 
under standard conditions of temperature and 
humidity. The factors tested include stretch 
and recovery, “distensibility,” ‘“‘recoverabil- 
ity,” “stretch endurability,” bursting strength, 
and resistance to snagging and to abrasion. 
Colorfastness is studied in relation to launder- 
ing, perspiration, light, and rubbing. A 
method of measuring the shrinkage due to 
laundering is described. 

The composition of a stocking is analyzed 
for type of dye (direct, basic, acid, sulfur, 
vat, mordant, diazotized, or developed), mois- 
ture content, oil content, and amount of sizing 
and finishing materials. Fiber identification 
methods are described, as well as directions for 
a quantitative fiber analysis. 

The yarn tests listed consist of determina- 
tions of weight of yarn per dozen pairs, yarn 
count, number of threads of silk, number of 
filaments of silk or rayon, condition of cotton 
yarns (combed or carded, mercerized, gassed), 
twist, breaking strength, and elongation. In 
fiber analyses, the staple length of cotton and 
wool grade must be determined.—D. A. T. 
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Metropolitan Museum Lectures. The Mu- cations, teacher training (including the Yale 


seum’s program of free gallery talks and lec- 
tures for the months from February to May 
includes talks on color and design on Sunday 
afternoons at 3 p.m., lectures on design on 
Tuesdays at 11 a.m. by Grace Cornell, and 
short courses on design and color on Thursdays 
at 3 p.m., also by Miss Cornell. 

The Museum’s Bulletin for December in- 
cluded a description of the newly acquired 
quillwork hatchment which was probably made 
in Boston in 1731 and which is an interesting 
example of an unusual and difficult craft and 
also an old-time mourning symbol, now almost 
unknown. 


Child Guidance Film. “You and Your 
Child” is the name of a 2-reel motion picture 
released by the Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The picture, the 
scenes for which were taken in rural homes, 
shows how parents are successfully solving 
everyday home problems. It is accompanied 
by a lecture. Both silent and sound reels are 
available in 35 mm. and 16 mm. sizes. In the 
sound reel, the lecture is on a sound track. 
The picture may be purchased or borrowed 
through state extension offices. 


Child Labor. The National Child Labor 
Committee has prepared 56 lantern slides and 
an accompanying text to show the types of 
child labor that have been eliminated under 
the federal Wages and Hours Act and to 
describe present-day child labor conditions. 
The lecture is suitable for presentation before 
church groups, women’s clubs, and high school 
or college classes. A copy of the text will be 
sent on request for examination. Text and 
slides will be loaned for $2 and return postage. 
Address National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


For Renters of Motion Pictures. The 
Filmosound Library issues a classified anno- 
tated catalog of the motion pictures of various 
types which it rents for school, group, and 
private use. Besides usual features and shorts, 
there are items on such subjects as travel, vo- 


Clinic films on child development), and social 
and economic questions. The address is Bell & 
Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Educational Policies Commission. The fifth 
compilation of reports from the deliberative 
committee on education has been issued by 
the Commission under the title “Deliberative 
Committee Reports, 1938.” Besides the Com- 
mission itself, the contributing organizations 
include the John Dewey Society, the National 
Education Association, the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study, and many others. The com- 
pilation, which is in the nature of a yearbook, 
is sold for 50 cents by the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. The Commission, it will 
be remembered, was appointed several years 
ago by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

The December 15 issue of the Commission’s 
bimonthly leaflet, “Educational Policy,” was 
devoted to “Changing Educational Practice,” 
professional study programs which teachers in 
Oklahoma and Missouri are using and which 
are based on the Commission’s material. 


“Channels.” This is the name of the printed 
magazine which last November superseded the 
mimeographed News Bulletin issued since 1923 
by the Social Work Publicity Council. In its 
new and more convenient form, the publication 
continues to be rich in suggestions for publicity 
in other professional fields besides social work. 
The address of the Council is 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


“Practical Eugenics.” This is the title of a 
carefully prepared little bulletin about the 
aims and methods of the American Eugenics 
Society. Copies may be obtained for 10 cents 
each from the Society, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


“The Negro Woman Worker.” A new bul- 
letin (U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
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Bureau, Bulletin No. 165) by Jean Collier 
Brown brings together the most important 
facts available about the occupational status, 
wages, and other characteristics of the em- 
ployment of negro women in their major fields 
of work. Of the latter, domestic and personal 
service is by far the largest, employing over a 
million in 1930, among them 600,000 in private 
household service. The bulletin also discusses 
means of improving the unsatisfactory working 
conditions of negro women, handicapped alike 
by their sex and by their race. 


Consumer Credit Institute. The first and 
second cash prizes offered by the Institute to 
holders of master’s or doctor’s degrees for 
essays on consumer credit have been awarded 
to Henrietta C. Jennings, Wheaton College, 
and Joseph A. Frank, Vanderbilt University. 
In announcing the award, the Institute said 
that “the papers submitted indicate that this 
field of consumer credit is given far less impor- 
tance in the departments of economics in 
schools and colleges than it warrants.” How- 
ever, the Institute is receiving more frequent 
requests for plans for full courses or material 
to be used in established courses. 


National Consumers’ League. In reporting 
the League’s annual meeting held in New York 
City, December 8 and 9, Labor Standards for 
January mentions two items of special interest 
to home economics. One is the League’s 
advocacy of the “appointment of wage boards 
to draw up fair standards for household em- 
ployees under existing minimum-wage laws, 
and the provision of appropriate enforcement 
methods.” The other is the investigation of 
“fake” consumer organizations by several state 


leagues. 


Better Business Bureau Bulletins. The Na- 
tional Association of Better Business Bureaus 
has prepared a series of helpful booklets for 
consumers, many of them devoted to ‘Facts 
You Should Know” about special commodities 
or practices. They may be obtained at 
nominal prices from any local Bureau or from 
the National Better Business Bureau, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 
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Newsletter from the Institute for Consumer 
Education. This new agency established at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, through 
funds from the Sloan Foundation, began in 
January to issue its monthly “Consumer Edu- 
cation News Letter.” Besides a statement of 
the Institute’s own setup and purposes, the 
first number contains brief discussions of cur- 
rent consumer interests and news of consumer 
agencies and conferences. Each issue will also 
include a separate sheet especially designed for 
the use of classes or study groups. 


“The Racket Series.” This “exposé of to- 
day’s non-violent schemes and frauds” was 
originally published in The Reader’s Digest. 
Reprints may now be purchased for 25 cents 
each from one of the authors, Frank W. Brock, 
34-15 Thirty-first Avenue, Astoria, New York. 


Laws About Co-operation. An “Index of the 
Laws Pertaining to Co-operation” is the first 
of a series of publications planned by the Co- 
operative Project of the W.P.A. of New York 
City. It includes a preface about the whole 
project, whose director is Professor Bernhard 
Ostrolenk, a foreword about points covered by 
the laws in question, and a list of the laws 
passed by the various states and the federal 
government. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Division of “Study of Co-operation,” U. S. 
Works Progress Administration for the City 
of New York. 


“Industry’s Program for American Progress, 
1939.” This is the title of a public relations 
pamphlet recently issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City. It consists of a statement 
adopted by the Congress of American Industry 
which the Association held in New York last 
December. 


Consumer Interests in the Journal. The 
1938 volume of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
Nomics carried 26 articles, 10 editorials, 25 
book notes, and 9 pages of abstracts from 
current periodicals dealing with problems of the 
consumer, not to mention many items under 
Miscellany and News Notes. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Association for Childhood Education. The 
annual convention will be a study conference 
for the teachers of young children, with the 
general theme “Living and Learning in School 
and Community.” The time and place are the 
Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia, April 10 
to 14, and further information may be obtained 
from headquarters of the Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

May Day—Child Health Day. Monday, 
May 1, will be celebrated nationally as annual 
Child Health Day, in accordance with the 
congressional resolution of May 18, 1928. As 
usual, the U. S. Children’s Bureau has pre- 
pared suggestions for the observance of the 
day, and a May Day Committee in each state 
will decide which of the proposals shall receive 
chief emphasis in that state. Home economists 
will be particularly interested in the one which 
suggests nutrition as a topic to be specially 
considered this year. 

Western Arts Association. The 1939 con- 
vention is to be held in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, May 3 to 6. Names of speakers for the 
general sessions include William Zorach, D. F. 
Defenbacher, Thomas Benton, Charles Hobon, 
Jr., and Mrs. Audrey McMahon. There will 
also be section meetings for special groups. 
Grand Rapids is said to be a center for artist 
craftsmen, and many unusual exhibits and 
trips have been planned, ending with a trip 
to the annual Tulip Festival at Holland, 
Michigan. 

American Association for Adult Education. 
The 14th annual meeting will be held at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
on May 15, 16,and17. The Association hopes 
to welcome many members of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education as participants 
in the discussions and social functions. The 
central theme will be ““Minorities—and Democ- 
racy: an Opportunity for American Adult 
Education.” The tentative program will be 


found in the April issue of the Journal of Adult 
Education or may be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation at 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 

Wellesley Institute for Social Progress. 
“How Can We Make Democracy Work?” is 
the theme of the 1939 Summer Institute for 
Social Progress to be held at Wellesley College 
from July 8 to 22. As usual, it is open to men 
and women of all vocations. Dr. John Stewart 
Burgess is chairman of the faculty, drawn from 
leading colleges. Further information may be 
obtained from the director, Dorothy P. Hill, 
22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seventh World’s Poultry Congress and 
Exposition. Features of interest to consumers 
are expected to bulk large in the attractions 
of this exposition at Cleveland, Ohio, July 28 
to August 7. Sixty countries are to participate, 
and the U. S. government and many commer- 
cial concerns are preparing elaborate exhibits. 
Mrs. Kathryn Bele Niles, home economist for 
the Association of American Poultry Industries, 
is in charge of the consumer program, which 
will include not only novel devices such as a 
transparent kitchen in which demonstrations 
will be given of ways of using egg and poultry 
products, but all kinds of features, from puppet 
shows and contests to scientific discussions. 
Home economists passing through Cleveland 
on their return from national conventions are 
particularly invited to attend. 

College Courses en Route to Rio. College 
extension courses have been planned for pas- 
sengers on the special cruise on the S. S. Rotter- 
dam from New York to the Eighth Biennial 
Congress of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Rio de Janeiro, August 6 to 11. 
A course on the geography of South America 
is offered by Clark University, while the 
University of Indiana is arranging for Dean 
Henry Lester Smith to give his usual summer 
course in comparative education. A shorter 
cruise (no college credits obtainable) on the 
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S. S. Argentina is being planned for teachers 
who wish to do their summer studying in the 
regular way before they leave. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Travel Bureau of 
the W. F. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Social Hygiene Association. A no- 
table feature of the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington on February 1 was a luncheon which 
celebrated both the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Association and the presen- 
tation of the William Freeman Snow Award 
for outstanding service to social hygiene. 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, was the recipient 
“because of his great contribution to the health 
and happiness of the American people through 
his persistent efforts against syphilis and the 
conditions which favor its spread”; and his 
address emphasized the invaluable work of the 
Association in awakening public sentiment 
to the need of venereal disease control and the 
continuing necessity for developing lay sup- 
port. In his remarks as chairman, Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand traced the history of the Asso- 
ciation and paid tribute to the courageous 
leadership of Dr. Snow. Another speaker was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Honor to Miss Warren. The government of 
Latvia, in connection with the twentieth cele- 
bration of the independence of the country, 
conferred its highest civil order, the Order of 
the Three Stars, on Gertrude L. Warren for 
“valuable service rendered in fostering friendly 
relations between Latvia and the United 
States, particularly in the field of 44H club 
work.” Her home economics friends will be 
delighted with the compliment paid to a 
colleague whose long and distinguished work 
in 4H club organization in the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has made her a recognized leader. 

Women’s and Professional Division, W. P. A. 
Mrs. Florence S. Kerr has been appointed 
assistant administrator in charge of the 
Division. Since 1935 Mrs. Kerr has been 
serving as regional director for this division in 
13 midwestern states. She succeeds Mrs. 
Ellen S. Woodward, who resigned recently to 
become a member of the Social Security Board. 
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Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
“Contribution of Home Economics to General 
Education” was the theme of the convention 
in Omaha on March 24 and 25. 

University of Nebraska. The Eva Morse 
Memorial Fund has been used to establish a 
Family Life Library of some 40 books which 
are available to anyone in Nebraska through 
the State Library Commission. In each is a 
special memorial bookplate. 

A Social Council, composed of students and 
faculty, is sponsoring inexpensive parties and 
other entertainments on the campus to help 
students get acquainted, provide social experi- 
ence for those who do not dance, and add 
variety to student activities. 

A considerable proportion of the men and 
women enrolled in Dr. Stott’s course in the 
Psychology of Family Life are not home eco- 
nomics students. 

Lincoln. Eva Stotts, who received her 
master’s degree at the University of Nebraska 
and recently has been teaching at Lincoln High 
School, has joined the textiles and clothing 
staff at Kansas State College. Marjorie Tye 
is her successor. 

Mrs. Julia M. Harrison, who for four years 
supervised the W. P. A. family life education 
program of the Lincoln public schools, is now 
engaged in a 5-month experiment in parent 
education in Idaho, with headquarters at the 
State Department of Vocational Education, 
Boise. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The midwinter meeting at Simmons College on 
January 14 was well attended despite bad 
weather. The 118 persons present enjoyed an 
exceptionally fine paper on “The Role of the 
Home Economist in the Community Health 
Program” by Dr. Harold Chope, health officer 
of Newton, Massachusetts. A delicious and 
attractive luncheon was served by the Simmons 
home economics students. 

The 33 members of various student clubs 
present elected Barbara Norton of Regis Col- 
lege, Weston, as the student club representative 
at the San Antonio convention of the A. H. 


E. A. She was chosen because “she has poise, 
speaking ability, self-assurance, affability, and 
sincerity. She is representative of what home 
economics stands for.” The student club 
members joined the other Association members 
to hear Dr. Chope. 

Each meeting of the Association this year 
has been planned around one of the subjects 
suggested by the A. H. E. A.: “Legislation” in 
October; “Health” in January; and ‘“Educa- 
tion” in February. On February 16, Asso- 
ciation members heard a lively panel discussion 
on “Home Economics in General Education,” 
participated in by Brayton Wilson of the 
Prince School of Store Service Education, 
who acted as leader; Dr. Alice Blood of Sim- 
mons College; Anna Kloss of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education; and Dean William 
H. Machmer of Massachusetts State College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


University of New Hampshire. The girls 
taking the tearoom management unit in the 
advanced cookery course are about ready to 
serve a series of meals to faculty members or 
friends. The students organize the work, do 
the marketing, and prepare and serve the 
meals, for which they sell tickets in advance. 

President Fred Engelhardt has organized a 
faculty fine arts committee to co-ordinate 
different artistic activities on the campus. 
Exhibits, lectures, and trips have been ar- 
ranged to help students and others develop 
appreciation of the various arts. About two 
months ago Harold K. Van Buren gave a lec- 
ture and prepared an excellent exhibit in the 
home economics clothing laboratory of the 
Dewan linens made from American flax and 
designed by well-known designers. In Febru- 
ary fifty people made a trip through the 
Gardner Museum in Boston. The day before, 
one of the professors gave an introductory 
lecture to enable the group to enjoy more fully 
what they were to see. 

Extension Service. A conference of all 
extension workers was called in February to 
hear a report of the project “Better Living on 
the Farm from the Farm.” The committee 
which prepared the report was composed of 
representatives of the 4-H clubs, the home 
demonstration department, county agricultural 
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agents, and the farm management department. 
Plans were discussed, and representatives from 
the various counties decided what phases 
should be stressed in each. 

Ann F. Beggs, an extension home economist 
who is also president of the New Hampshire 
Home Economics Association, was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident on Febru- 
ary1. It was expected that she would be in the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, Concord, for 
about 2 months. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Em- 
maline Rademaker, recently of Beaver College, 
is now instructor in textiles and clothing at the 
Agricultural College. 

The extension and resident staffs in home 
economics are holding joint monthly luncheons 
at the College. 

Extension Service. Eight members of the 
North Dakota Home Demonstration Agents 
Association went on an educational vacation 
tour to Minneapolis and St. Paul from January 
26 to 29. 

The agents also attended a state-wide meet- 
ing for farmers and farm women at Jamestown 
on February 7 to hear the national adminis- 
trator of the A. A. A., R. M. Evans. 

Pauline Reynolds, extension agent for rural 
young people, was appointed by Governor 
Moses to act on a committee of seven to report 
on the state’s relief situation. 

The 1938 report of the adult women’s pro- 
gram, submitted by Grace DeLong, state home 
demonstration leader, shows that there were 
856 homemakers’ clubs in the state for 1937-38, 
with a total enrollment of 13,001; 7,733 local 
club meetings attended by 108,646 and 269 
open meetings attended by 10,122; 51 Achieve- 
ment Days which attracted 23,038, with 
29,159 women participating in the programs; 
and 1,460 leaders trained for work in child 
development, clothing, handicraft, foods and 
nutrition, and home management projects. 
The staff included, besides the state leader, 
7 subject matter specialists, 12 home demon- 
stration agents, and 50 county extension 
agents. 

Three district conferences are being held 
with home demonstration agents, specialists, 
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and state leaders on adult and junior phases 
of the year’s program. 

Vocational Home Economics. Four district 
conferences for vocational homemaking teach- 
ers were conducted during February by Chris- 
tine Finlayson with the assistance of teacher 
trainers. 


OHIO 


Lake Erie College. The Home Economics 
Club held a waffle breakfast in November, and 
the proceeds were sent to the international 
fellowship fund of the A. H. E. A. 

Ohio State University. In February, at the 
invitation of the School of Home Economics, 
Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Education 
held a 10-day conference at the University on 
the college home economics curriculum. 

Ohio University. Eunice Snyder will teach 
child development at the summer session at 
Washington State College. 

Western Reserve University. “The How 
and Why of Child Feeding”’ was the topic of the 
University Lecture on February 24 by Dr. 
Helen A. Hunscher, head of the department of 
home economics. This term Dr. Hunscher 
is conducting a new graduate seminar in Recent 
Readings in Child Nutrition. 

Mrs. Victoria Kloss Ball spoke on “Color in 
Interior Decoration” at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art on December 4. 

Mrs. Helen M. Jordan was chairman of the 
group which discussed “The Fine Arts and 
Education for Home and Family Life” during 
the joint meeting of the National Council of 
Parent Education and the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in Detroit in February. 

Blanche Harvey spoke on consumer educa- 
tion before the College Club on February 8. 

At the December 7 meeting of the Graduate 
Home Economics Club of Mather College, 
Dr. Hunscher explained slides of graphs on 
prenatal feeding. Mary E. Parker, former 
head of the department, attended the meeting. 

Mrs. Alice H. Smith, who is director of 
nutrition at the Cleveland Health Council, will 
be in charge of the May Squire House, Val- 
leevue Farm, the home management house of 
Mather College. 

Elma Pratt, director of the International 
School of Art, conducted two interesting classes 


in applied art in connection with Mrs. June 
Jordan’s class in color and design. 


OKLAHOMA 


Southwestern State Teachers College. 
Myrtle Umphress, head of the home economics 
department, reports that much interest is 
shown in the two new courses in the curriculum, 
Consumer Education and Family Relation- 
ships. 

College Teachers Conferences. A group of 
college teachers from Oklahoma University, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, and Oklahoma 
College for Women are meeting monthly with 
Dr. Muriel Brown, specialist in family life 
education for the Tulsa public schools and the 
University of Tulsa, to discuss the teaching of 
family relationships in college. 

Oklahoma Education Association. Mrs. 
Kate W. Kinyon, director of home economics 
for the Denver public schools, was guest 
speaker at the joint meeting in Tulsa on 
February 10 of the home economics section 
of the Association and the Oklahoma Voca- 
tional Association. Lorrenie Berry of Okla- 
homa Baptist University is chairman of the 
home economics section, the program of work 
of which includes a study of certification of 
teachers and an evaluation of text and reference 
books for secondary school libraries. 

High School Homemaking. During the 
past biennium 102 additional high schools 
offered accredited homemaking courses. Last 
year some 85 high schools remodeled old home- 
making departments or added new ones. 

Extension Service. With the close of 1938, 
the V. E. Boyd family in Ottawa County has 
had a total of 132 years of participation in 
extension work, including 4-H, 4-H coaching, 
and adult work by the immediate family and 
members by marriage. 

“Land Use and Program Planning” was the 
theme of the annual State Conference of 
Extension Workers at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

Farm Security Administration. The new 
associate state director in charge of home 
management is Mrs. Eva A. Hoeman, who 
replaces Mrs. Emma L. Bond, now regional 
chief of home management. 

Future Homemakers. A state rally for 


J 


Future Homemakers was held in Oklahoma 
City on March 11, with about 3,000 junior 
high school, high school, college, and out-of- 
school youth club members in attendance. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
To celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
organization of home economics in the island, 
the Association held a 3-day Silver Jubilee 
annual convention from December 26 to 29, 
with Hazel P. Roach, field secretary of the 
A. H. E. A., and Grace J. Ferguson, first home 
economics supervisor of the island, as special 
guests. Miss Roach met with the executive 
committee to discuss matters of organization 
and gave talks on “The Puerto Rico Home 
Economics Association: A Force in the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association” and “The 
American Home Economics Association and 
Its Relationships”; and as part of the Jubilee 
Night program Miss Ferguson talked on 
“Things We Did.” The past, present, and 
future of home economics were discussed by 
guests and members of the Association, in- 
cluding two distinguished leaders in general 
education, Pedro P. Aran and Professor Rafael 
W. Ramfrez. 

New officers are: president, Sarah Rodri- 
guez-Chacén; president-elect, Mrs. R. Cervoni; 
vice-president, Mrs. Marfa L. Denton; re- 
cording secretary, Rosa L. Steffani; financial 
secretary, Maria T. Maeso; treasurer, Mrs. 
Carmen Bosch Carrasquillo. So that the 
Association’s year may coincide with that 
of the A. H. E. A., they will assume duties on 
August 1. 

Home Economics Week. Home Economics 
Week was observed in all schools of the island 
from December 3 to 10 as part of the Jubilee 
program. Demonstrations, conferences, and 
exhibits were held in the schools and theaters; 
coffee parties were given in some homes on 
Sundays; and in others, daughters prepared 
dinners in honor of their mothers. 

University of Puerto Rico. The home 
economics faculty will start making plans for a 
new curriculum on the basis of the co-operative 
study made early in December by Marie 
White of the U. S. Office of Education. 

While Miss White was at the University, 
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the home economics faculty entertained in her 
honor at a luncheon in the University Coffee 
Room and at a reception in the Home Manage- 
ment House. She and C. E. Rakestraw, also 
of the U. S. Office of Education, shared honors 
at an “at home” arranged by Dean Maria 
Machin and at a welcoming luncheon given by 
the supervisors of agriculture and trade and 
industrial education and by the home economics 
staff of the Department of Education. 

Teachers’ Housing Conference. A confer- 
ence on housing, led by Miss White, was called 
by the Department of Education and held at 
Central High School, San Juan, on Decem- 
ber 17. All home economics teachers on the 
island, including the home economics staffs 
of the University and of the Department of 
Education, were invited to attend. 

Home Demonstration Work. Marfa Luisa 
Ramos, home demonstration agent in Aguadilla 
district, is on leave for graduate work at Colum- 
bia University; and Mrs. Josefa R. Bursian, 
home demonstration agent in Cayey district, 
is on two months’ leave for work in the States. 

Juanita Lépez, a member of the Asomante 
4-H Club of Aibonito, won the first prize and 
gold medal for Puerto Rico in the rural elec- 
trification contest sponsored by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Maria Lebrén, 4-H club member from Maya- 
guez, won the second prize and gold medal. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The main feature of the annual meeting 
on February 24 and 25 at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Columbia was a joint session with the 
South Carolina Dietetic Association, at which 
an address was made by Anna M. Tracy, 
president of the A. D. A. Mrs. Katharine 
M. Ansley, executive secretary of the A. H. 
E. A. also spoke. Following that, the Home 
Economics Association held a discussion of 
the place of home economics in general edu- 
cation. Dr. LeRoy Bowman of the University 
of South Carolina was leader. 

Extension Service. During January the 
home demonstration agents of the state reached 
more than 25,000 rural homemakers with 
information on “Looking Ahead to Better Farm 
Family Living.” 
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Mrs. Josefa Bursian, home demonstration 
agent for the Cayey District in Puerto Rico who 
is in the United States studying extension 
organization and methods, was accompanied 
on a field trip through South Carolina from 
January 16 to 18 by Lonny I. Landrum, state 
agent. 

The 4-H club members of Greenville County 
are raising funds through their county 4-H 
council to establish a college loan fund. 

Columbia College. Mary Mayer, teacher 
of fine arts, will be in charge of the courses in 
principles of design and interior decoration 
in the home economics department. 

The library is adding a number of new books 
which will be helpful in home economics work. 

Two home economics students completed 
their college work last semester and are now 


teaching. 
TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The executive board met in January to make 
plans for the annual spring meeting. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The class in catering operated a tearoom as a 
class project during the winter quarter and 
redecorated a room in the Home Economics 
Building for the purpose. 

During a recent visit at the College, Phyllis 
Munn of the Demonstration School, Adelaide, 
Australia, spoke on customs of her country 
and her impressions of America. 

In connection with its study of consumer 
services, the class in Buying Textiles and 
Clothing has visited several laundries. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. This 
year the Home Economics Club has grown from 
40 to 70 members. At the annual home- 
coming football game, the Club’s float won 
second prize, and the money is to be used to 
improve the clubroom. 

Tennessee College, Murfreesboro. Rapid 
progress is being made in arranging for a new 
course in housing, and outside authorities on 
several related subjects are to speak to the 
class. 

University of Tennessee. A fourth home 
management house is being equipped for use 
at the beginning of the spring quarter. 

Courses in housing to be offered by Deane 
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G. Carter of the University of Arkansas and 
M. A. Sharp of the University of Tennessee 
will be a feature of the summer program. 

Department of Education. Fifteen con- 
ferences of high school teachers were held 
during January and February. 

The home economics and commercial depart- 
ments of the Shelbyville High School gave a 
joint program and exhibit recently. Exhibits 
featured problems in consumer education. 

Four new cottages are being constructed in 
Obion County to house the home economics 
and agriculture departments. 

Memphis High Schools. Work is pro- 
gressing on the new course of study, which, 
while based on the state course, is designed to 
fit the needs of city girls from various types 
of homes. 


TEXAS 


East Texas State Teachers College. The 
student teachers found the following experi- 
ences in January both interesting and valuable: 
observation in the local emergency nursery 
school; observation in the play school con- 
ducted in the local high school by Myra 
Sowell, consultant in parent education for the 
State Board for Vocational Education; and 
the club meeting devoted to possible vocations 
for home economics majors. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. The 
teacher-training department provides varied 
and practical experiences for student teachers: 
Each girl supervises and makes home visits 
for two home projects, attends four F. F. A. 
meetings, helps sponsor one club activity, 
makes one improvement in the department or 
provides the teaching center’s file with good 
illustrative material on one problem, and 
attends one P.-T. A. meeting. 

The textiles class has been doing inexpensive 
weaving on the harness and inkle looms. The 
cotton used is from a local mill. 

Extension Service. Out-of-state visitors 
studying home demonstration extension meth- 
ods in Texas this year have included: Mary 
Louise Chase of Illinois, Mrs. Josefa Bursian 
of Puerto Rico, M. C. Wilson of the U. S. 
Extension Service, and Mrs. Eva M. Seward 
of the Associated Country Women of the 
World. 


Texas Vocational Association. The second 
annual convention was held at the Rice Hotel, 
Houston, from March 23 to 25. Mrs. Estelle 
H. Wallace, homemaking supervisor, is presi- 
dent of the Association. Both general and 


sectional meetings were held, and on Friday 
evening there was a banquet followed by 
dancing. There was an unusually good at- 
tendance, many school administrators having 
been brought to Houston on March 22 by a 
special conference called by Dr. L. A. Woods, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


VIRGINIA 


Farmville State Teachers College. New 
members of the home economics staff are 
Frances Houck, in charge of the home manage- 
ment house and teacher training, and Edna 
Bolick, assistant in freshman clothing and food 
classes. 

Teacher-training facilities have been en- 
larged through the consolidation of the town 
and college high schools, with Evelyn Simpson 
as critic teacher, and the addition of the new 
rural center at John Randolph, with Georgia 
Putney in charge. 

Madison College. Madison College, for- 
merly known as Harrisonburg State Teachers 
College, has the largest home economics enroll- 
ment in its history. 

Ambrosia Noetzel is the new instructor of 
freshman foods and clothing, and Josephine 
Walker is the new critic teacher at the Harrison- 
burg High School. 

Much new equipment was installed last 
summer in the Dayton and Harrisonburg 
teacher-training centers. 

Radford State Teachers College. The first 
floor of the new science hall, now under con- 
struction, will provide increased facilities for 
the home economics department, including 
additional facilities for school lunchroom super- 
vision, which is required for home economics 
graduation. 

Roanoke. In order that pupils may acquire 
homemaking experiences under homelike con- 
ditions, all home economics departments in the 
city schools have been remodeled into home 
apartments. Three new home _ economics 
teachers have been added, and over 100 adults 
have enrolled in homemaking classes. 
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WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
Dean Michaels of Stout Institute, chairman of 
the Association’s committee on the state course 
of study, announces that the “Suggested 
Guide” for teaching home economics in the 
public schools will be issued by the State De- 
partment of Education this spring. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Two senior 
institution administration majors are assisting 
the dietitian with the noon meal at the Mil- 
waukee City Club five days a week. 

Susan West is a member of the Milwaukee 
Citizens Committee on Household Employ- 
ment, which is working through many organ- 
izations to educate both employers and em- 
ployees. She also is assisting with a project 
of the League of Women Voters which aims 
to give brides or brides-to-be some appreciation 
of and some specific instruction in fundamental 
housekeeping techniques and principles. Miss 
West is to conduct a six weeks’ tour for home 
economists through England and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, leaving on July 7. 

Mount Mary College. The February meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Dietetic Association was 
held in the home economics practice apartment 
at the College on February 15. The business 
meeting was preceded by a buffet dinner and 
followed by a program by home economics 
students. 

Stout Institute. Mildred Boxwell of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company spoke on “Consumer 
Education” at a recent meeting of the Home 
Economics Club. The Club has completed 
plans for the annual high school Home Eco- 
nomics Club Rally Day on April 29, when 
about 800 girls are expected to attend. 

University of Wisconsin. Extension Service. 
The annual Farm and Home Week program 
was held at the University from January 30 to 
February 3. At meetings of the home eco- 
nomics section, held each afternoon at Bascom 
Hall, subjects of the talks included mental 
and emotional health, community health, 
family relationships and the future of the home, 
and family finance and consumer buying. 

Worth-while exhibits of interest to rural and 
urban homemakers were on display each 
morning in the home economics building and 
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the practice cottage. Among them was a 
replica of a Paris fashion salon in which a dress 
revue featuring rayon was presented. Other 
exhibits showed “Marketable Food Products 
from Wisconsin Farms,”’ “Rooms for Tourists,” 
and “Good Design at Low Cost.” 

Following a program on Wednesday which 
emphasized the work done by Miss Marlatt 
during her 30 years as director of courses in 
home economics, a tea for all visiting women 
was given at the Executive Mansion. 

Vocational and Adult Education. A two- 
day conference of vocational homemaking 
teachers of the city division of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
was held in Madison on January 13 and 14. 
Dora M. Rude, supervisor of vocational home- 
making for the city division, was in charge, 
and special speakers included George P. Ham- 
brecht, state director of vocational and adult 
education; Dean Ruth E. Michaels of Stout 
Institute; Abby Marlatt of the University of 
Wisconsin; E. E. Gunn, Jr., assistant state 
director of vocational and adult education; 
and Roy Fairbrother of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education. 

Milwaukee. Shorewood High School. The 
home economics department entertained the 
home economics teachers of the suburbs and 
towns surrounding Milwaukee on February 25. 
After a short business meeting, Ruth Schoettle 
told of her experiences as an exchange teacher 
in England. 

Milwaukee Vocational School. A new 
course, Bacteriology for Chefs, developed at 
the request of the managers of hotels, res- 
taurants, and clubs of the city, was introduced 
last semester. The members were men em- 
ployed as cooks, and the work included lectures, 
experiments, demonstrations, films, and dis- 
cussion of personal problems. At the request 
of the class, a course on Food Values in Relation 
to Menu Planning is offered this semester. 

The school is sponsoring a new type of 
student club organization—the Adult Home 
Economics Club, composed of present or 
former adult women students interested in 
problems which confront the average home- 
maker. The club meets once a month for a 
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lecture or a field trip to some studio or com- 
mercial establishment. 

In recognition of her 25 years of faithful 
and loyal service to the school, Elizabeth 
Tonigan, senior counselor of the homemaking 
division, was honored at a party arranged by 
the Home Economics Club, which presented 
her with flat silver. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
The executive council met in Laramie on 
January 8 and endorsed the following state 
legislation: enabling acts to allow Wyoming to 
participate in the national housing and slum 
clearance program and to avail itself of child 
welfare field workers under the Social Security 
Act; a law allowing women to serve on juries; 
and a teacher’s retirement bill. The council 
also voted to oppose any bill to legalize any 
form of gambling. 

State Department of Education. Asa means 
of stimulating interest in study groups and 
furnishing training for lay leaders, the Central 
Council of the P.-T.A. sponsored 4 two-day 
leadership meetings this winter as part of the 
adult homemaking program. All organizations 
conducting study groups were invited to send 
delegates, and 125 women representing 42 
different groups attended the meetings. The 
instruction given by Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock 
included an analysis of the leader’s job, such 
methods of presenting subject matter as 
discussion, question-and-answer, panel dis- 
cussion, and outlining courses to fit the needs 
of the groups. 

Extension Service. County extension agents 
met at Laramie from January 5 to 11 for the 
annual Extension Conference. Madge Reese, 
in charge of home demonstration agents for the 
11 western states, attended the conference. 

In January, Hallene Price resigned as home 
demonstration agent-at-large to become asso- 
ciate state director in charge of home manage- 
ment for the Farm Security Administration. 

Allene Loomis of Laramie, home demon- 
stration agent-at-large, won the first prize 
in the Good Grooming for Girls Contest con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Home Companion. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Grace G. Denny, professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington and 
author of the widely used Fabrics, has for 
several summers conducted study groups 
interested in historic textiles to Europe and 
the Orient and has built up an excellent col- 
lection of art fabrics for the University. She 
is a former chairman of the textiles and clothing 
division of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Ruth L. White is a special instructor in nutri- 
tion at Simmons College, of which she is an 
alumna, and chief of the nutrition department 
of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children. 
She has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mary G. McCormick is supervisor of health 
teaching for the New York State Education 
Department. Prior to joining its staff, she 
taught nutrition at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Maria Teresa Orcasitas is assistant director 
of the agricultural extension service in Puerto 
Rico and in charge of the home demonstration 
work there. 

Carl Feiss is chairman both of the committee 
on instruction and research in the National 
Association of Housing Officials and of the 
planning and housing division of the School of 
Architecture of Columbia University. 

Lucy Rathbone, recording secretary of the 
A.H.E.A. for the last two years, is professor 
of home economics at the University of Texas 
and one of the Texas home economists who has 


graciously accepted much responsibility in 
connection with the San Antonio meeting next 
June. 

Hazel P. Roach, field secretary of the 
A.H.E.A., was its official representative at the 
Silver Jubilee of the Puerto Rico Home Eco- 
nomics Association in December. 

Rosa Marina Torres, president of the Puerto 
Rico Home Economics Association, is a mem- 
ber of the home economics faculty of the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

Margaret S. Furry, assistant textile chemist 
at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, was 
a contributor to the January issue. 

May Van Deusen, who received the M.S. de- 
gree from Colorado State College in 1938, is 
now in charge of vocational home economics 
in the city schools of Woodward, Oklahoma, 
and on the executive board of the Future 
Homemakers of Oklahoma. 

Zella Dague Forsyth, after receiving her 
M.S. degree in home management at Iowa 
State College in 1936, taught for two years at 
Mississippi State College for Women and during 
summer sessions at the University of Texas, 
her Alma Mater, and at the University of 
Maine. She is now the wife of F. Howard 
Forsyth, assistant state supervisor of rural 
research for the W.P.A. in co-operation with 
the University of Minnesota. He has been 
working on his doctorate and teaching sociology 
at the University since he received his M.S. 
degree in 1936 from Iowa State College. 
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